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Say, Ralph—” 
“Keep still, babbler. I don’t 
care what you say.” 
“But it is a communication of 


the other. 

“* Look here, Serle. Did you ever 
see a mole-hill?” 

“Can’tsay. Don’t think I ever 
did.” 

“There are plenty of them, 
however. I dare say, now, you 
see mountains every day of your 
life.” 

“And you, if you had climbed 
Chimborazo and the Himalayas, 

‘ would never have seen anything 
but mole-hills, Come; Ralph. It's es-well to view 
things turough a magnifying lens, as to invert the 
glass, and dwarf everything to Lillipatian pro- 
portions.” 7 

Ralph Hilferty laughed. 

“And that shaft bas struck home, you flatter your- 
self, do you? Well, perhaps it has: But trot out 
your Chimborazo, and let us see whether, through 
the reversed giass, it will make a respectable-sized 
mole-hill.” 

“I didn’t say it wasa Chimborazo. And besides, 
I’ve changed my mind about teiling you.” 

“In a huff? Don’t, { begof you. It will make 
you uncomfortable.” 

Serle Hilferty scooped up a handful of dry snow, 
and let it sift through his fingers. For a little way 
the brothers walked on in silence. Ralph was the 
first to speak. . 

“I can see, Serle, that your ‘communication of 
very great importance,’” imitating his bruther’s 
drawi, “lays heavy upon your mind. Come, dis- 
gorge. It’s abouta woman, of course. Whois itnow, 
and what are her appropriate adjectives? Splendid— 
fascinating—lovely—superb! How many of the pris- 
matic colors shine in her eyes? What of the specie 
currency that might be coined from her golden hair? 
Which feminine paragon of old-time renown do you 
make her representative?—Venus? Juno? Hebe? 
Niobe? Helen? Cleopatra? Let your raptures out, 
boy, and you'll feel the better for it.” 

‘“‘ There she is now. It is Constance Sneyd!” cried 
Serle, with a thrill in his voice, though he had spoken 
in an undertone. 

She was coming down the street just before them. 
Ralph Hilferty, raising his eyes, felt them fastened 
to her face as if by some subtie magnetism. The 
spell could scarcely have been that of beauty, though 
it waa not wholly wanting. Her face was a thought 
too long and thin fora fine oval, but smooth and 
soft as a rose-petal. The gray-brown eyes seemed 
gravely thoughtful, until you caught the archness 
lurking in the corners. The mouth and teeth were 
perfect; the forehead high; the brown hair glossy 
and luxuriant. Not a remarkable face at all, yet, in 
its expression, there was a blending of sweetness and 
pride, of mobility and power, that gave it an almost 
mesmeric attraction. Ralph Hilferty could not with- 
draw hie eyes, until, with a slight nod of recognition 
to Serle, Miss Sneyd had met and passed them. Even 
then the impulse to turn around and look after her 
was sostrong that he hadto putastern restraint 
upon himself to keep from yielding to it. 

“When did she come?” Ralph asked, carelessly 
whipping off, with his cane, some snow that adhered 
to his glossy boot. 

“Last night. In the absence of the principal, I 
felt myself called upon to do the honors.” 

‘What across it must have been for you! Are 








you sure your perpendicular is quite recovered from 
stooping under it?” : 

“ The cross, if cross it be, is one that I would choose 
to bear forever. Ralph, she is glorious!” 

+ “Ts it a case of heart-work with you?” 

“I believe it is, and thorough too.” 

Ralph began whistling a bar from La Traviata, and 
Serle, joining in, made it a duet. A canary-bird in 
an opposite window overheard, and beat his head 
against the bars of his cage, in an agony of envy. 
Ralph ended the duet abruptly, and renewed the 
dialogue. 


** Serle, I feel a premonition of boredom,” extem- 
porizing a yawn. ‘“ Undoubtedly, as principal of 
Rotterdam Academy, I might become one of the lights 
of the age. But I don’t feel equal to the effort. Iam 
going down to-night to see if Bowman will have the 
magnanimity to step in and take my place.” 


the preceptress, Constance Sneyd?” 

“IT havea fancy that you will both survive the de- 
sertion,” dryly. ‘At all events, the thing is fixed. I 
wonder at myself for ever fancying that the place 
would be tolerable.” - 

But the trustees?” . 

“The trustees must console themselves. I hope 
they will be able to bear their loss with Christian 
resignation, especially as Bowman is used to the har- 
ness, and will work in it; which is more than I could 
promise for myself.” 

Bowman came. With “him came also Mrs. Bow- 
man and the three juvenile Bowmans. Had Ralph 
recollected his :ubstitute’s position as a man of family, 
and chosen him, that Serle might have no rival with 
Constance Sneyd? It is impossible to say. Ralph 
Hilferty was not liketo give a reason for that, any 
more than for the sudden resolution which had made 
the procuring of a substitute necessary. Constance 
Sneyd lifted her fringed lids inquiringly, when the 
change of principals was reported to her. 

“* My brother is the best fellow in the world, though 
@ whimsical one,” Serle explained. ‘‘ We were walk- 
ing up the street together—we had just met you, I 
recollect—when it came to him all at once that teach- 
eing would be a bore. It was like him to take thesud- 
den whim, and to whip himself out of the arrange- 
ment in that absuri fashion.” 

Miss Sneyd recalled the dark-browed man she had 
met the previous day, whose searching eyes had 
seemed to look into her very soul, and wondered 
what had suggested boredom to him in the present 
case. 

“Is your brother’s name Reuben?” she gravely 
inquired. 

“Reuben? O, I see. ‘Unstable as water thou 
shalt not excel.’ 1’ll write and tell him that you 
asked.” 

Having been got into rotating order, the school was 
now wound up and set agoing. It is true a wheel 
worked loose now and then, or a cog got hitched, but 
upon the whole it was a success, and seemed likely 
to turn out a fair number of ready-made scholars. 
Serle Hilferty had the department of mathematics; 
and, in jis lucid explanations, allowed x-++-y to equal 
whatever the stupid algebrarians might have design- 
ed, though in his secret heart the unknown quantity 
was always supposed to have some reference to the 
state of Constance Sneyd’s affections. With accurate 
deduction, he demonstrated that the angles A BC, 
and D EF, equalled the angle H I K, wishing all 
the while he were able to demonstrate with equal 
exactness that Miss Sneyd’s heart thrilled sympa- 
thetically to the tumultuous beating of his own. 
You see, his affection had already towered to the 
height of a Chimborazo, and was in a fair way of 

hing the altitude of “Pelion piled upon Ossa.” 
But of all this towering devotion Miss Sneyd seemed 
to remain demurely unconscious. She accepted his 
eagerly proffered attentions, as due to her position in 
the school, rather than as a tribute of homage to her 
own womanly attractiveness, and allowed Mr. Bow- 
man’s escort, when it was offered, with quite as much 








apparent pleasure as Serle Hilferty’s, though the for- 


“What! And desert us—your junior teacher and 





mer was obese, clumsy and forty, while the latter 
was undeniably an elegant and handsome young gen- 
tleman. y 

Early in January there came a heavy rain. When 
the storm was over, and winter restored to its normal 
frozen state, Rotterdam pond was found to be sheeted 
with ice, offering a fine opportunity for skating. A 
party was accordingly made up fur the evening, and 
Serle Hilferty invited Miss Sneyd to go out with him. 
Both were expert skaters, and their graceful evolu- 
tions excited, I dare say, the envy of more than one 
admiring neophyte. With Constance leaning lightly 
upon his arm, or sailing gracefully around him, or 
perhaps scudding away before, and luring him on to 
swift pursuit, 1 doubt whether Serle would have 
thanked “ ye winged winds” or any of that ilk, to 
show him ‘‘ some spot where mortals weep no more.” 
Constance had never before shown such vivacity. 
Hitherto, she had been like one whose mind is full of 
some all-engrossing purpose. But to-night, instead 
of the pre-occupied woman, she was a merry, playful 
girl. In the new character, she was more than ever 
attractive. Pelion upon Ossa was being rapidly real- 
ized in Serle Hilferty’s soaring love. 

The evening was getting on. They, in proof of 
agility, had left the rest of the party behind, and were 
far up the pond. Serle formed a sudden resolution. 
He would declare his love that night. But Constance 
was several yards in advance, and must be over- 
taken. He accordingly skated vigorously away after 
her. She, finding herself pursued, simulated Camilla 
in her flight. It became quite an exciting chase; 
but the girl’s fleetness could not long match the man’s 
strength. Hegained upon her visibly. Nearer and 
nearer he came. She, looking back and seeing how 
near, uttered a little excited cry, and—disappeared 
through an opening in the ice. Serle was close upon 
it. It was too late to change his course, and he also 
drifted helplessly in. 

“We will die together,” he thought; but did not 
find so much satisfaction in the idea as to hinder his 
struggling violently to save himself. He fiung his 
arms out in going down, and with a mighty effort 
caught upon the ice. His fingers slipped, and his 
lower limbs felt like great lumps of lead, when he 
attempted to lift himself out. But he recollected 
that no one was near to help him, or to save Con- 
stance. The last consideration seemed to give him 
miraculous strength. With an effort that would, I 
am sure, have won the approbation of Mr. Dombey’s 
sister, the unappreciated Mrs. Chick, he dragged 
himself out, and stood once more upon the solid ice. 
Then he flung himself out of his overcoat, and snap- 
ped his skate-fastenings as if they had been of gossa- 
mer fibre. With the aid of his pocket knife the coat 
was shredded into strips to form arope. lt was not 
enough, and his inner coat shared the same fate. 
The strips were firmly knotted into one, and the 
skates tied at one end for a weight tosink it. The 
rope thus extemporized, was let down into the water. 
The next moment was one of fearful waiting. The 
wind blew through and through him, and his wet 
garments were stiffened with ice, but Serle thought 
not of his own discomfort. Presently there came a 
strain at the end of the rope. He pulled at it gently, 
almost shrinking from making the test. It was satis- 
factory. Const. had grasped the rope-end. She 
was drawn steadily up, and his strong arms lifted her 
out. One moment he held her to his heart. The 
next he began to look around for some place of shel- 
ter. A light gleamed out from a cottage window on 
the shore. He started toward it, still carrying Con- 
stance in his arms. 

“ Put me down, I can walk,” she said, in a weak 
voice. 

“You walk? I should think so!” 

“Why not? I’m not drowned, I thank you. I 
have been trying all the while to tell you so, but my 
tongue was too numb.” : 

“It is a gratifying assurance.” 

“Isit? Reward me for it by letting me walk.” 

“Come, then. You will at least lean upon my arm, 
I hope.” 





She accepted the offered support, and, walking 
rapidly, they were soon at the cottage door. Serle 
waited for no ceremony, but led his companion in 
without knocking. A cheerful wood fire was burn- 
ing upon au ample bearth. Before it sat a middle- 
aged woman, pale, and, from her breathing, asthmatic, 
darning stockings by the light of a kerosene lamp. 
She looked up at the intruders in grave surprise. 
Serle began to explain. 

“ Don’t say a word,” the woman interrupted. “Dry 
clothes. That’s what you want.” 

“‘ Precisely,” Serle responded. 

She lighted a candle and left the room. Serle, hav- 
ing placed a chair for Constance, bent shivering over 
the fire. 

‘* Where is your coat?” Constance asked. 

“TI had use for a fish-line while on the ice, and. my 
coat was compelled to supply me.” 

“Ol!” with a comprehensive glance that took in 
his entire figure. ‘“‘ What a terribly earnest fellow 
you are when—you hive need of a fish-line.” 

The woman now returned, loaded down with a pro- 
miscuous heap of garments. 

“There, young map,” she said, sorting out a suit 
of maaciline apparel, ‘them are for you. Theresa 
fire in the we 
the Té 


Serle obeyed with alacrity. When, at the end of” 


half an hour, he got permission to return, he was 
attired in a suit which might have been an excellent 
fit for Falstaff. But as he did not happen to be a 
Falstaff, on him the garments were ludicrously baggy. 
Constance, who had exchanged her garnet merino 
for a green delaine, thickly spotted with b ts of 
blue, red and purple roses, laughed softly at his ap~ 
pearance. The woman had gone out to the kitchen, 
and was at work spreading the wet garments to «ry, 
and preparing something hot for her guests to drink. 

“ En grand costume, munsieur,” Constance com- 
mented, wickedly. . 

“None of your sarcasm, young woman,” Serle re- 
torted, with mock stateliness. 

“ Did you ever sigh for a lodge in ‘some boundless 
contiguity of’—cloth? If you have, I think you need 
sigh no longer.” 

** T remember that whenever I did there was always 
a twin sigh for a contiguous companion, to keep the 
cloth in repair.” 4 

“Only one? From the surface tobe looked after, I 
should think half a dozen would be needed.” * 

* One will content me, and that one a kind fate has 
already given se. Miss Sneyd, I have been fishing 
to-night, and whatever a fisherman pulls out of the 
water belongs to him.” 

“A modest claim, verily, but one that I feel myself 
called upon to contest. Choose your lawyer, and let 
us have this question of ownership adjusted.” 

“ I should prefer to choose—a clergyman.” 

“It wonld then cease to be a question of meum and 
tuum, but must be settled upon a basis of mutual con- 
sent, which is quite impossible.” 

** I hope to convince you, on the contrary, that it is 
quite possible.” ’ 

He came around to the back of her chair and stood 
there, looking down into her face. 

“ Constance!” 

The girl raised her eyes, and smiled up into his. 
But the smile faded out directly. Her look grew 
haughty and repellant. 

** Constance, I love you.” 

“ Why, so you ought. We are severally commanded 
to love our neighbors,” she i, coldly. 

“As ourselves. But [ love you more than mysglf— 
more than all the world!” 

“ What a pity!” 

“ Why?” 

“O, I have a fancy that these grand passions are 
terribly exhausting. How long, now, do yours gen- 
erally last you?” 

“ This one will last me all my life.” 

“Life is proverbially short. Nevertheless, I have 
a hope that yours may outlast this fancy by many 











years.” 
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“ Why do you call it a fancy?” 

“ Because I am sureitis nothing more. If you 
could see it by the naked eye, instead ot through the 
powerful lens of your imagination, it would become 
@ very commoen-place faucy, too. Lovef Why, & 
breath could conjure it away. See here! You, Serle 
Hilferty, arean aristocrat. It is true you condeseend- 
ed to become a teacher, but it was a caprice, indalyed 
in only becwuse life was growing stale, and you wanted 
a new sensation. Suppose I were to tell you, now, 
that I was reared in a poor-house—that I lived there 
until I was sixteen, when some people, faneying they 
discovered in mg possibilities of a different life, took 
me away, educated me, and prepared me for my 
present position. Presto—change! Where is your 
grand passion “now?” 

“Constance, you chill me with your want of faith.” 

He came around to the fire and huddled over it, 
quaking helplessly. His face bad whiteyed out, and 
was drawn, as if he were in pain. 

**You have taken cold,” said Constance, quickly. 
‘¢ Why does not that woman come with her something 
hot to drink?” 

The woman was coming, but her hot mixture failed 
to warm Serle Hilferty. Perhaps his system had been 
predisposed to fever. At all events, exposure in his 
wet garments—aided, probably, by the sacrifice of 
his coat, and possibly by the ice current Constance 
had thrown upon his heart—had developed it. He 
was now suffering intensely from chills and acute 
pain, Mrs. Moore was full of motherly solicitude, 
and exhausted her small store of household specitics 
for his relief. But in spite of all he grew rapidly 
worse. 

“Do you sit by him the while, and I'll go fora 
doctor,” said the woman. 

Constance complied readily. While she bent over 
Serle, haughty and repellant no longer, but full of 
womanly tenderness, he managed to whisper: 

“You are a bad conjurer, Constance. The grand 
passion is in full power now. If this amounts to a 
serious illness, do not leave me. Should I grow very 
bad, send for Ralph. He is in New York.” 

Constance promised all that he wished. 

‘And, Constance, if I get well,” the eager eyes 
looked into her face imploringly, “ you will marry 
me?” 

* Yes,” she answered, with averted eyes. What 
else could she say, with the fever-flush burning into 
his handsome face, and the knowledge in her heart 
that it was to save her he had incurred this peril? . 

Five days later she sent for Ralph. Serle’s disease 
had progressed rapidly, and the doctor “ feared it 
might go hard with him.” Ralph lost no time in 
hastening to his brother’s bedside. 

“What made him sick?” he questioned, almost 
fiercely. Yousee this brother was very dear to Ralph. 
To find him in such a state stirred something in his 
heart that was nearly akin to anger. 

“I’m afraid I was the cause, unhappily,” replied 
Constance. 

“Very likely. When was there ever a mischief in 
the world that a woman was not the cause?” 

This was scarcely civil to Constance. “But he had 
not come there to show civility to women. He had 
come to see his only brother sick, helpless—perhaps 
to see him die—and Ralph gnawed his lip to stop its 
quivering, and was quite in a rage at his own power- 
lessness. Constance now almost wholly forsook the 
sick-room,-where Ralph was in constant attendance. 
But Serle, in his delirium, worried continually. The 
doctor said it was because he missed his nurse. So, 
after two days, Ralph went out to the sitting-room 
where he found Constance, with a thoughtfal, intro- 
spective look in her eyes, sitting by the tire. 

“T thought you might have gone back to your 
class-room, Miss Sneyd,”’ said Ralph, curtly. 

*©No, I promised your brother to stay here.” 

“* What earthly good can your staying do my broth 
er, if you are to sit out here by yourself, I should be 
glad to know? Since you are here, why not stay 
where you can be of some use?” 

“Ralph Hilferty!” said the girl, rising, while the 
quick color flashed up into her face, “if I am toshare 
with you the care of your brother, you must oblige 
yourself to treat me civilly. I do not ask you for 
kindness, or friendship, or good-will, even. But the 
common courtesy due a lady, from a gentleman, is 
my right from you—and a right I do not feel disposed 
to concede.” 

** Before we draw up articles of treaty, let me ask 
you a question. Is my brother your lover?” 

* He talked as if he were, the night he was taken 
ill, but how much of it was love, and how much fever, 
cannot now be determined.” 

“1 suppose, however, you evry h to marry him?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘*T am sorry vou do not find my manner pleasant, 
Miss Sneyd. But I think it would really be too much 
trouble for me tochange it. You had better make up 
your mind to get used to my way.” 

Abruptly turning, he left the room before Con- 
stance could answer a word. She resumed her place 
in the sick-room, however. Kalph perpetually vi- 
brated between that and hisownapartment. If cool- 
ness had not been this man’s distinguishing trait, one 
might have suspected that anxiety for his brother 
made him restless. Whenever he found it necessary 
to address “Miss Sneyd he did soin the curtest of 
terms. Yet he seemed to study her furtively. In her 
graceful movements about the room—in her gentle 
ministrations to the sick man, his eyes shot sidelong 
glances after her. Buthe might or might not have 
been conscious of her grace and gentleness. However 
it were, he gave no sign. 

Serle Hilferty did not die, though there came a 


. 








| night when life and death seemed to hold the valance e | 


in equilibrium. Life made a feeble siruggle and | 
turned thescale. After that the invalid began slowly 
to recover. Cunstance remained a few days longer, 
then she went back to her teaching. Serle remon- 
strated when he found that she was going, and called 
upon his brother to sustaiu Lim in his protest. But 
Ralph answered, shortly: 

“*T think she bad better go.” 

Why did you send heraway?” Serle asked, when 
he and Ralph were left together. 

“ What are you talking about?” 


The careless fellow had already forgotten the whole; | 


affair, apparently. 

* Constunce-—-of course.” 

“T send Miss Sneyd away? It may be a delusion, 
but I really thought she herself proposed to go.” 

“Tf she did, it was only because you have taken such 
pains to show that you dislike her.” 

“T take pains! My.dear boy! it is quite foreign 
to my character. I thought you knew me better.” 

“1 wish I could ever make you out,” the other an- 
swered, closing his eyes and lying back, wearily. 

A strange smile broke over Ralph’s fuce—a kind of 
twilight amile, hovering between light and darkness, 
But he acjusted the pillows for his brother with 
womanly deftness, and Towered a curtain to obscure 
the sunlight which fell too strongly upon the ber. 
Serle lay quiet for an .hour or more, apparently 
sleeping. 

Tsay, Ralph!” he then began, raising himself upon 
one elbow. 

“Well?” 

‘There'll be a confounded tempest at home, when 
Aunt Sophia inquires into Constance’s social po- 
sition.” 

* What is the matter? Can’t she trace her descent 
back in a direct line to Noah—famous, if 1 remember 
rightly, as the keeper, at one time, of a rather ex- 
tensive menagerie?” 

“I don’t know about the descent from Noah, but 
she was brought up in a poor-house.” 

* Deplorable!” 

* Aunt Sophie will grow tragic over the family 
disgrace.”’ 

“TI tremble for you. Can’t you persuade her that 
Miss Sneyd is a princess in disguise?” | 

“T should rather not undertake it.” 

“Upon the whole, I don’t think I would. Miss 
Sneyd might not thank you for misrepresenting her.” 

“It is confounded awkward, however. I almost 
wish I were not a Hilferty; people will make such a 
talk about it.” 

At which another twilight smile broke over Ralph’s 
face, but deeper and duskier than the former. 

To Rotterdam Academy its junior teacher, though 
undoubtedly still “‘ to memory dear,” was inevitably 
“lost tosight.” Serle did not return thither. As 
soon as he was well enough to travel, Ralph took 
him kome, having first driven him into the village, 
however, to make Constance Sneyd a farewell visit. 

“How kind of your brother to bring you here!” 
said Constance. 

“Ralph certainly is the very best fellow in the 
world!” 

“ Poor world!” 

“ Why has it your pity?” . 

“IT was only thinking it has so many ‘ very best 
fellows’ that for some of them it has very little use.” 

**IT suppose that is a fling at Ralph’s affected in- 
dolence, though when he comes to work that is worth 
doing, he is better than two or three Josiah Boun- 
derbys, who are always bragging of what they have 
done. You should have seen him at the fire in Bev- 
erly lastsummer. He worked like a hero there, and 
saved more than one life, and much valuable property. 
I wonder how you and he contrived to get up such 
an instantaneous disliking for each other.” 

Constance arched her brows, beneath which the 
gray-brown eyes laughed queerly, though for the 
rest, her face was gravely serious. 

‘Perhaps your brother has confided to you that he 
dislikes me,” she said. 

“ Not by words. He would scarcely do that, I sup- 
pose, knowing my love for you.” 

‘* By ‘expressive silence’ then. Possibly the same 
method has made you aware that he would have been 
better pleased, if your love and fever had left you 
together.” 

1 believe you would not care if they had.” 

“T don’t know. [might be inconsolable. One can 
never tell. But I suppose you came to say ‘ Good-by.’ 
I see your brother waiting outside, probably to re- 
mind you that the ceremony should not be pro- 
longed.” i 

* Ralph,” said Serle, when the two brothers were 
in the sleigh, and driving fleetly towards the depot, 
* you and Constance ought to have fallen in love. It 
is about as impossible to make out one as the other.” 

Ralph’s whip gave the horse he was driving a 
stinging cut. For the rest of the way, he had all he 
could do to manage the frenzied creature, without 
replying to the brother’s observation. 

It was just at sunset that Serle reached Blooming 
Terrace—the Hilferty estate. His brother had stop- 
ped down town, and he was driven home alone. The 
day had been one of unusual splendor. . Nature, in a 
whimsical mood, had taken a fancy to do her house- 
work in a crystal palace. She had accordingly given 
the smooth white snow a vitreous surface. Trees 
and shrubs, and every projecting stalk of dry stubble 
even, she had incased iu sheeny crystal. The effect 
of the sunset radiance over all this crystalline splen- 
dor was truly glorious. Serle, however, thought the 
effect not quite so grand, when he tried to climb the 
icy steps at Blooming Terrace. He was by no means 





but when the second terrace liad been safely gained, 
was obliged to stop and take breath. In the mean- 
time, he turned to look upon the prismatic brilliance 
produced by sunlight and ice in the interlaced tops 
of the trees lining the avenue. A careless step must 
have brought to his mind the injunction, “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall!” for 
he suddenly tound himself lying flat upon the plane 
of the first terrace. 

Comte here, and I'll pick you up,” twittereda 
“Weice below, with the tantalizing mockery that is 

sonetings tized to tease a fallen child. 

“Fan pick myself up,” answered Serle, giving the 
best possible proof of his boasted ability, by proceed- 
ing to do so. “Then looking down, he saw a petite, 


-fairy-like girl at the gate, with violet eyes, a pearly 


complexion, ravishing curls, 
like ways. 

“TI think you must be an exaggerated Titania,” he 
said. 

The gir! trilled a ringing laugh. 

“Tt would take a good deal of exaggeration to 
make a Pack of you,” she returted. . 

*T should think so,” and at that they both laughed, 
“Are you really one of the ladies of the pee 1 
Serle inquired. 

“Not atall, I’m a bird,” and hopping upon a iene 
pedestal—once the support of a bronze statue—she 
trilled a little, quavering air, full of melody and 
sweetness, 

“Charming!” cried Serle, when the song was end- 
ed. “Are you coming in?” 

“Are you?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then I shall stay without.” 

“If you have got a bird’s nest out here among the 


and little, perking, bird- 


trees anywhere, I advise you to take it in, to-night. | 


All this crystal splendor is very magnificent, but 
quite too fine for comfort.” 

“Thank you for your'advice. You had better take 
your own hint, and take yourself in.” 

Aunt Sophie, who had caught the sound of her 
nephew’s voice, now came down to meet him, look- 
ing prim and proud, as was her way ; but the moisture 
about the eyelids showed that this return was 


,not a matter of indifference to her. The little lady 


at the gate perked her a lively, ‘‘ How do you do, 
my Primrose?” and vanished almost instantly. 

* Who is she?” Serle inquired. ; 

“‘She is one of the family that have lately come to 
live over the way.e Her name, I believe, is Esther 
Bird.” ° 

Miss Bird came and went at Blooming Terrace, 
according to her own capricious will. Aunt Sophie 
indulged her as that prim lady had never indulged 
any one else. As for Serle, he began by teasing and 
petting her alternately. He ended by falling in love 
with her. At last, he had got a naked-eye view of 
his liking for Constance. But this new devotion was 
assuming gigantic proportions. Constance Sneyd’s 
strong personality had attracted him while he re- 
mained within its influence. If she had responded 
warmly to his love, perhaps She might still have held 
him. But he doubted whether she had ever cared 
for him. Besides, there was that annoying fact in 
her early history. He, a Hilferty, could not quite 
enjoy the prospect of having curious people prying 
into his wife’s antecedents, and learning that she 
had been reared ina puor-house. If she had loved 
him, he would, of course, have had the magnanimity 
to overlook it, and would have carried it oft with 
superb insoucience. But it was gratifying to know 
that, in Miss Bird’s early life, there was nothing to 
call for the exercise of that royal virtue,magnanimity. 
So, having adjusted the matter with himself as well 
as he could, he resolved to write to Constance the 
next day, and then went across the way to get him- 
self charmed by Miss Bird’s melody, into torgetful- 
ness of the mental struggle. The melody proved to 
be a wonderful sedative. Miss Bird herself was un- 
usually charming, and, somehow, before the evening 
was oyer, Serle found himself declaring his love, 
and, with true lover-like vehemence, entreating 


‘| little Birdie to assure him that his affection was 


returned. 

* Better off with the old love, before you’re on with 
the new,” said a clear, treble voice, with a tuuch of 
satire in its tones. Serle remembered the yoice well, 
and in some confusion started up to meet Constance 
Sneyd. 

“You here!” 

“ Yes, certainly. The term closed yesterday, and 
Icame home this morning. Little Birdie has been 
wild with deiight all day, haven’t you, Birdie? We 
were never separated so long before.” 

** But you said you were brought up in @ poor- 
house !” 

“ Well, Birdie and I—perhaps you did not know 
that we were cousins—were brought up in the house 
of our guardian, Mr. Poore. And that, I fancy, con- 
stitutes being brought up ina Poore-house. Are you 
enlightened ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

Yes,” said Miss Bird, ‘Constance has always 
been like an elder sister, and has taken such care of 
me! We went to school together, and I am sure I 
would never have got through without her to help 
me in my lessons, and take my part when the great 
girls teased me, because I was such a childish little 
thing. And last winter, when it seemed likely that 
the banking-house would fail, in which our property 
is invested—Con’s and mine—she must needs do 
something heroic. Sv she declared that she was go- 
ing to take care of herself, and of me. Now say, 
Con, wasn't you a bit disappointed when the panic 


the vigorous fellow he had been before his iltness; | 


was over, and tue house sate, a and you de orived of the 
necessity for earning bead =e butter fur your-el! 
and your Birdie?” 

* Mr. ‘Hilferty can perhaps tell you whether I was 
in a very repining mood. I remember 1 got the let- 
ter announcing the change in my prospects, the 
night we went skating on the pond.” 

“'That accounts for your anusual gayety that even- 
ing,” said Serle, drawing @ long breath, “ Are you 
very angry with me for proving that what you sak! 
that night about my Jove for you being a fancy, was 
true?” 

* Not very.” i 

“TI did not mean to be a treacherous villain. I 
was going tu write te you to-morrow, and then, if 
you released me, as I was almost sure you woull be 
glad to do, I was coming to tell Birdie of my love. 
But somehow, it came out to-night, m spite of me.” 

“If Lrelease you now, it will make al) right, I 
hope. You see it could never have happened if it 
had not been for the fever. Nothing but the fear of 
increasing your iliness-which I had already done 
enough to cause—could have made me promise. So,”’ 
she added, gayly, “if my blessing be wanted to 
smooth the course of true love for you two, it shall 
not be wanting.” 

“And you, Birdie?” 

“If you have treated Constance iM, t will never 
love you,” sobbed Bindie. 

But it is not impossidle for a woman to fixgive n- 
constancy which she herself has eaused, and Birdie 
was not long in relentimg. 

Ralph Hilferty, who had left home again atmost as 


‘| soon as he returned, and had since been perpetually 


drifting about, trying to eseape boredom, found the 
endeavor a useless one, and at last, came suddenly 
back. ° 

* Just in time for Serle’s weddimg. And hew lneky 
that is,” said Aunt Sophie. 

* Justin time to escape it as well, which is lucky, 
too,”’ was the curt response, 

“ Ralph!” with a mikily deprecating air. 

** Leave me alone,” be retorted, sharply. 

He kad never answered Aunt Sophie so before, 
having always shown her a chivalrous deference. In 
grave surprise, she put on her glasses to look at him; 
aud saw that his face had grown thin and sharp. 

** Ralph,” she said, ‘something is troubling you.” 

“Yes. You are.” 

“ By wishing you to stay toree Serle married? I 
think you will see for yourself that it wouki be un- 
kind to him, if you were to go flitting off again now— 
and to little Birdie, too.’” 

** Serle will probably survive it, and little Birdie as 
well, though I don’t quite understaad how she hap- 
pens‘to be included.” 

“Very much as the Prince of Denmark happens to 
be included in the play of Hamlet,” said Aunt Sophie, 
dryly. “ There would scarcely be any wedding with- 
out her.” 

“Aunt Sophie,” said Ralph, with perhaps anneces- 
sary emphasis, ‘“ will you speak té the point for onea 
—if it be possible for a woman to do’so—and tell me 
what part Miss Bird will have in my brother’s wed- 
ding?” 

“*Why she will be the bride, of course, | thought 
you knew that.” 

“ Perhaps I did know, but had forgotten,” Raiph 
returned, with ashort laugh, and the next moment 
he touched Aunt Sophie’s cheek with a filial kiss, 
‘** My father’s boy should not have spoken crustily to 
you,” he said. ‘“ Forgive me, auntie.” 

He stayed for the wedding, after all. Little Miss 

Bird looked as lovely as possible in ber bridal tinery. 
Serle was sufficiently proud of her, and as happy as 
@ man should be om his wedding-day. But Constance 
Sneyd was unapproachable. 
» © Can lL assist you?” Ralph asked, when shé was 
stooping to pick up varioas articles of elegant bijou- 
terie which sume awkward person had jostled trom a 
table containing them. 

“ No sir.” 

A moment later, however, she accepted the assis- 
tance of Hayden Bell, a nimble-tongued young aris- 
tocrat, and seemed to find him vastly entertaining. 
Ralph smiled quietly to himself. He couki wait. 

‘Two or three times afterwards, he met Constance 
atan evening party. She condescended to give him 
a@ cool nod of recognition. Beyond that he could 
never get. If he ventured for a moment to hover 
upon the outer edge of a circle in which she was the 
centre of attraction, Miss Sneyd was sure to discover 
some object of interest in a distant part of the room. 
He never tollowed, but watched her furtively, as fur- 
merly he had done in his brother’s sick-room. 

After a short absence, the bridal pair returned from 
their journeyings. Aunt Sophie gave up her house- 
keeping keys to Birdie, and the little bird assumed 
her new responsibilities with much perking and twit- 
tering. Underneath her cbiidishness, there was a 
stratum of shrewd good sense; and housewifely wis- 
dom seemed to come to her uaturally. So, though 
certainly capricious, she was by no means a contemp- 
tible housekeeper. Ralph, now and then, caught a 





cousin. But he coukd never surprise her there. He 


of his absence. Stiil he could wait. 


upon thecarpet. lt proved to be a diamond pin, and 


he at once recognized it as Miss Sney:’s. He held it 
for a moment, watching the light that shifted and 








glimpse of Constance going to and fro, in visiting her | | 


became convinced that she never ventured to visit | \ 
Blooming Terrace, except when she was tirst assured | .. 


One evening, when dressed for a wedding recep- 
tion, Constance ran over for Birdie to criticize or | 
admire ber. Ralph, coming in just as she had gone | 
out, saw something like concentrated light, shining }| \ 
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| played in the pure liquid of its gems, t 
it carelessly into his pocket. 

“O Ralph!” cried Birdie, “that is 
must have it to wear to-night. Give it 
will send Ann to carry it over.” 

‘* Miss Sneyd’s, is it? Careless of her 
loosely. When she wants it, she will h: 
for it.” And with lofty indifference hes: 
of the room, as if it were the most comm: 
in the world to pocket a young lady’s di 

From the library, whither he had 
heard Constance come in, and ask, ha 
you seen my pin?” 

“ Ralph has got it,” Birdie was qui: ° 
“ He says you are careless, and when 
you are to ask him for it.” 

“Very well,” the other returned, h 
shall wear flowers to-night instead of jev 

“She can’t always wear flowers, fi 
Ralph assured himself, with a quiet smil« 

Not long afterward, preparations wer 
a grand festival, at which everything v 
to be as magnificent as possible, Const: ~ ' 
ready worn flowers at two or three ev 
tainments, and they would not suit the« 
posed to wear to the festival. Finding ' - Geen 
not likely to get the missing Jewel of he: 
submitting to Ralph's terms, she, one e+ 
her havghtiest air, and walked into the! wit 
he had lately got a habit of reading a gr 

“Will you give me my pin, sir?” 6) 
imperiously. 

“I will, upon one condition.” 

* “You have no right to make con: 
mine. I desire you to give it to me.” 

“ You bave not heard the condition y: 

‘I do not wish to hear it; I only want 

“ Are we never to be friends?” 

“ A strange question trom you, whore!’ - 
me with ordinary civility, when you th: 
be your brother's wife.” 

“Shall [ tell you why?” 

“T could tell myself, if I cared to kr + '' 
do not.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must hear it fro: - um 
lieved then, that you were necessary to‘ 
happiness. I did not dare be other t) 
you, because I was afraid ofshowingth» ‘ -'' 
too.” 

A flush that was like a flood of vivid 
Constance Sneyd’s face, and her eyes + ou 
softened glow. ‘ 

“ Now, shall I tell you the condition 
will restore your missing Jewel?” 

“If I say ‘No,’ you will tell me I 7° 
suppose.” 

* Possibly. I have waited for this op} 
cannot afford to lose it.” 

She looked up coyly into his face. “ ' 
for my pin,” she said. 

“It is here,” holding it out in one h» 
exchange for it, you must give me you: - 
you?” 

“ T believe I shall never get it withou’ 
column!” 

Ah well, if he were a granite column, «: 
have unsuspected capacities for expre ‘ 
ness, as Constance herself might testif, 

**T told you, Ralph, that youand Cor ’ 
to have fallen in love,” said Serle, whe: ‘ ' 
teresting developments had been made. 

“ Well, I never denied it, did 1?” 











WHAT A SPIDER EATS PE 

“ Inorder to test what @ spider could. 
of eating,” writes an inquisitive naturai:. . ' 
about daybreak in the morning to + 
web witha fly. At first, however, the» 
come from his retreat, so I peeped amo” ‘ 
and there discovered that an earwig ha: 
und was now being feasted on, The + 
earwig, rolled up the fly, and atoncer | 
‘first course.’ This was at 5:30 A. M. 
At7 A. M. the earwig had been demoli. 
spider, after resting a little while, and 
joying a nap, came down for the fly, « 
finished by 9 A. M. A little after ni 
him with adaddy-long-legs, which » 
noon. At one o’clock a blow-fly was g 
and with an appetite apparently no w« 
vious indulgence, he commenced on 
During the day and towards the ev- 
many small green flies, or what are pr 
midges, bad been caught in the we! 
| counted 120, all dead, and fast prison 
| der’s net, Soon after dark, provided w: 
went to examine whether the spider 
from indigestion. Instead, however, 
| affected, be was employed in rolling u 











various little green midges, which b 
his retreat and ate. This process he : 
rying up the lots in little detachm: 
whole web was eaten, for the web an 
} were bundled up together. A slight s 
| hour was followed by an industriou 
process, and before daybreak another 
to be used in the same way. Taking t: 
of the spider and the creatures it ate, 
to a wan, it would have been somewh 
At daybreak a swall alligator wae ea! 
alamb; at 9 A. M. a young camel 
| o'clock a sheep; and during the night 
| mower 

It is almost as difficult to recover 4 
| as a lost umbrella. 
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played in the pure liquid of its gems, then dropped 
it carelessly into his pocket. 

“O Ralph!” cried Birdie, “that is Con’s. She 
must have it to wear to-night. Give it to me, and I 
will send Ann to carry it over.” 

‘* Miss Sneyd’s, isit? Careless of her to wear it so 
loosely. When she wants it, she will have to ask me 
for it.’ And with lofty inditference he sauntered out 
of the room, as if it were the most commonplace thing 
in the world to pocket a young lady’s diamonds, 

From the library, whither he had retreated, he 
heard Constance come in, and ask, hastily, ‘‘ Have 
you seen my pin?” 

“* Ralph has got it,” Birdie was quick to answer. 
* He says you are careless, and when you want it, 
you are to ask him for it.” 

‘Very well,” the other returned, haughtily, “I 
shall wear flowers to-night instead of jewels.” 

“She can’t always wear flowers, fortunately,” 
Ralph assured himself, with a quiet smile. 

Not long afterward, preparations were making for 
a grand festival, at which everything was expected 
to be as magnificent as possible. Constance had al- 
ready worn flowers at two or three evening enter- 
tainments, and they would not suit the dress she pro- 
posed to wear to the festival. Finding that she was 
not likely to get the missing jewel of her set without 
submitting to Ralph’s terms, she, one evening put on 
her haughtiest air, and walked into the library, where 
he had lately got a habit of reading a good deal. 

“Will you give me my pin, sir?”’ she demanded, 
imperiously. 

“TI will, upon one condition.” 

* You have no right to make conditions. It is 
mine. I desire you to give it to me.” 

* You have not heard the condition yet.” 

I do not wish to hear-it; I only want my pin.” 

“ Are we never to be friends?” 

“A strange question trom you, who refused to treat 
me with ordinary civility, when you thought I was to 
be your brother’s wife.” 

“Shall [ tell you why?” 

**T could tell myself, if I cared to know—which I 
do not.” 

** Nevertheless, you must hear it from me. I be- 
lieved then, that you were necessary to my brother’s 
happiness. I did not dare be other than an ogre to 
you, because I was afraid of showing that J loved you 
too.” 

A flush that was like a flood of vivid light covered 
Constance Sneyd’s face, and her eyes shone witha 
softened glow. : 

‘¢ Now, shall I tell you the condition upon which I 
will restore your missing jewel?” 

“If I say ‘No,’ you will tell me I must hear it, I 
suppose.” 

“Possibly. I have waited for this opportunity, and 
cannot afford to lose it.” , , 

She looked up coyly into his face. 
for my pin,” she said. 

“It is here,” holding it out in one hand, “ but in 
exchange for it, you must give me your love. Will 

you?” 

“I believe I shall never get it without, you granite 
column!” 

Ah well, if he were a granite column, granite must 
have unsuspected capacities for expressing tender- 
ness, as Constance herself might testify. 

**I told you, Ralph, that you and Constance ought 
to have fallen in love,” said Serle, when certain in- 
teresting developments had been made. 

«‘ Well, I never denied it, did 1?” 


WHAT A SPIDER EATS PER DIEM. 
“In order to test what a spider could do in the way 
of eating,” writes an inquisitive naturalist, ‘I arose 
about daybreak in the morning to supply his fine 
web witha fly. At first, however, the spider did not 
come from his retreat, so I peeped among the leaves, 
and there discovered that an earwig had been caught, 
and was now being feasted on. The spider left the 
earwig, rolled up the fly, aud at once returned to his 
‘first course.’ This was at 5:30 A. M. in September. 
At7 A. M. the earwig had been demolished, and the 
spider, after resting a little while, and probably en- 
joying a nap, came down for the fly, which he had 
finished by 9 A. M. A little after nine I supplied 
him. with a daddy-long-legs, which was eaten by 
noon. At one o’clock a blow-fly was greedily seized, 
and with an appetite apparently no worse for his pre- 
‘vious indulgence, he commenced on the blow-fly. 
During the day and towards the evening, a great 
many small green flies, or what are properly termed 
midges, had been caught in the web; of these I 
counted 120, all dead, and fast prisoners in the spi- 
der’s net. Soon after dark, provided with a lantern, I 
went to examine whether the spider was suffering 
from indigestion. Instead, however, of being thus 
affected, he was employed in rolling up together the 
various little green midges, which be then took to 
his retreat and ate. This process he repeated, car- 
rying up the lots in little detachments, until the 
whole web was eaten, for the web and its contents 
were bundled up together. A slight rest of about an 
hour was followed by an industrious web-making 
process, and before daybreak another web was ready 
to be used in the same way. Taking the relative size 
of the spider and the creatures it ate, and applying it 
to a man, it would have been somewhat as follows: 
At daybreak a small alligator was eaten; at7 A. M. 
alamb; at 9 A. M. a young cameleopard; at one 

o’clock a sheep; and during the night, 120 larks.” 


“Tam waiting 





— 





It is almost as difficult to recover a lost reputation | 


as a lost umbrella. 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE time occupied in the ride home had wrought 

no change in George’s resolution; but it had shown 
him sufticient of the danger and perplexity of the 
course he had determined on, to suggest some slight 
cautionary measure. He resoived, therefore, to pro- 
ceed, without halting, straight to his own dwelling, 
where, admitted as usual by one of the male domes- 
tics, he would retire to his cha: r or study, and 
enjoy a season of reflection, with the consolation, at 
all events, of being in a position still to exercise some 
liberty of choice. The idea of present security was 
thus yet dominant in George’s mind, when the door 
at length opened. 

“You have not hurried yourself, I hope,” he be- 
gan. But the fatal words were still on his lips, 
when George became conscious that he was standing 
face to face with his portly cook! 

The young man literally staggered, as if he had 
received a blow, and his face became deadly white. 
Collecting himself, however, he gave his horse to a 
groom who came running up, and entered the house. 

Mrs. Turnover, executing an apologetic bob, or 
curtsey, was beating a hasty retreat, when her mas- 
ter’s voice recalled her. 

“‘Mrs.—Mrs. Turnover, come with me a moment.’’ 

He went into a side apartment, and sat down. His 
agitated face alarmed the cook. 

“You're ill, I’m afeard, Sir George. Shall I make 
you anything? Cup o’ tea; little drop o’ sperrits?” 

* Nothing. Sit down, if you please.” 

“ Sir ” 

“Sit down.” 

Mrs. Turnover obeyed. ; 

“Tur—Mrs. Turnover, by the by, what is your 
other name? I forget,” said her master. 

*« Barbary Hann, sir.” ‘ 

‘‘ Barbara Ann,” his voice trembled. 

“ Sir!’ said the good lady, getting more and more 
uneasy. 

’ “Barbara,” (Mrs. Turnover started), “don’t be 
surprised or annoyed at what you are about to hear.” 

“‘ Certingly,” said the cook, getting up to curtsey, 
and subsiding again. ‘’Owever, if ’tis about the 
butter, I’ve—” ‘ 

*‘ Tt has no especial reference to butter, or anything 
of that description,” said her young master. “ Bar- 
bara, I give you warning—” 

“Warning, sir!” ejaculated the cook, in conster- 
nation. ‘“ Whatever ’ave I done?” 

‘A warning, truly,” said her master, with a dis- 
mal smile; ‘‘ but not exactly to—no, Barbara, not to 
leave me. Listen. I am perfectly serious, perfectly 
resolved, and I shall presently. require of you as 
serious and resolved an answer to the perhaps unex- 
pected question I am going to put to you. Without, 
at present, entering into fuller explanations, are— 
are you w—willing, Barbara, to—become—my— 
wife o 

Mrs, Turnover gave utterance to a slight scream, 
and leaned back in her chair, which creaked, sympa- 
thetically, as though exhorting the sitter to take 
heart. Her first idea was that Sir George had re- 
turned home in that peculiar condition, originally 
invented by the police, and defined in their reports 
as “been drinking,” that is, while not wholly deserv- 
ing the jovial adjective ‘“‘drunk,” ripe for any of 
those little aberrations to which drinking leads. 
But, remembering his temperate habits, this idea 
speedily gave place to a worse—namely, that he had 
gone suddenly mad. 

Now, the good cook had both heard and read that 
the prevailing mode of dealing with lunacy at the 
present day, involves a pretended coincid in, 
and promotion of, any remarkable fancy. Demean- 
ing herself accordingly, Mrs. Turnover, with a cool- 
ness and presence of mind that really astonished 
herself, returned a soothing answer. 

**You’re werry good, Sir George” (poor creetur!) 
and a werry natural thing” (George started) “it 
were of you to wish for to give me such a nice little 
surprise. But—but I don’t think you’re quite your 
own quiet self this night. There, now, there! Don’t, 
like a hexcellent gentleman, hexcite yourself. P’raps 
you’re a bit flustered like, with riding so sharp home. 
You feels that, too,” continued Mrs. Turnover, in 
persuasive accents, ‘‘and, at this werry individgial 
moment, I sees you whisperin’ to yourself, ‘ Bar- 
bary’s right. I’ll lay down for ’alf'an hour, and ’ave 
a cup o’ tea, and then enjoy any further conwersa~ 
tion comforrably.’ ” 

“Thank you,” replied Sir George. ‘You’re a 
kind-hearted creature, and you mean well. But 
Mrs. Tur—that is, Barbara—understand, I pray, 
without more words, that I am as sane, as sober, and 
as heartily in earnest, as ever I was in my life. 
Come, dées that satisfy you?” 

“Q course it do, Sir George. Unappy Creeters! 
it’s what they all says,” added Mrs. Turnover, aside. 
“Never did I see a saner gentleman than him’s a 
settin’ there. {n hearnest? why, 0’ course you aire. 
What was poor Turnover’s last words, Sir George, 
when sinking?” 

**T don’t remember—I never heard,” said the bar- 
onet, absently. ‘ Words?” 

“¢ Putt every confidence in the sperior sect,’ he 
ses. ‘Trust °em. They knows what they’re about, 
and if they does mislead you, why, they’re some- 








times werry sorry, which makes,’ he says, ‘all 
square.’ Whereas, Sir George, I putts trust in you, 
| and werry grateful feels for your kind preference,” 


hope of putting an end to the embarrassing con- 
ference. 

“Listen to me, Turnover,” said the young man, 
gravely.- “On the‘supposition that Iam mad, you 
affect to indulge what seems to you an extraordinary 
fancy, and to receive it as something perfectly nat- 
ural; nay, to be expected! This is nonsense. Hav- 
ing taken the matter in its insane aspect, suppose 
you try it now in its reasonable one. Granted the 
step I propose to take is unusual, and may be judged 
of by the world in a manner not flattering to my 
self-esteem, there are reasons which outweigh such 
considerations. I once more distinctly place before 
you, Barbara Ann Turnover, heretofore my servant, 
the opportunity of becoming my wife.” 

“TI thought I should ha’ dropped,” said Mrs, 
Turnover, subsequently, “when, repeating it so 
steadfast, as though actially asting the banns, master 
putt out his hand, kivered with rings, and smiled as 
sweet asa angel. While I were hesitating and wiping 
my hand on my apron, he come forrard, impatient, 
and said, ‘Come, my good Barbara, I have giv youa 
unfair surprige. Go now, for the present, and think 
over what [ have proposed. I don’t require you for 
to kip it,’ he ses, ‘anyways secret. You will let me 
know to-morrow morning—yes, to-morrow—to-mor- 
row—’ His voice got choky like, and he sot hisself 
down again, kivering his white face with his hands. 
Which I curtseyed,” concluded Mrs. Turnover, “ and, 
upset as I were, didn’t I go, as fast as ever I walked 
in my life! But I didn’t get no further than the 
staircage, for theer I simmed to forgit whear I was, 
and all about it.” 

George had raised his eyes in time to witness that 
precipitate movement of retreat Mrs. Turnover has 
herself described, It recalled so vividly the action of 
a frightened goose, that he could not repress a bitter 
smile. 

‘*She will do justice to the name in one particular, 
at least,” he muttered. 

He was in the act of rising to go to his chamber, 
when a loud, singular sound, such as, if g pony ever 
uttered an audible laugh, might be produced by that 
animal, echoed from the staircase, followed by a 
wail and sobs so unmistakably human, that the 
young man rushed out to inquire their source, and 
beheld the poor cook on the upper steps, in high 
hysterics. Before he could summon assistance, the 
distressful accents had reached other ears, for some- 
body—it was a young person George had never before 
seen—came bounding from an adjacent apartment to 
the rescue. For a second their eyes met. George 
had only time to note that the face, though some- 
what haughty in exp , was of singular beauty, 
and, further, that a crimson flush mounted, un- 

ily, as it d, to the stranger’s brow, 
when other help arrived, and the young master of 
the house discreetly withdrew. 

« What noble features! and, by Jove! what acom- 
plexion!” was hiscomment. ‘That blush alone was 
perfection. Ah, nature, who can paint like thee? 
Who is the girl, I wonder? Not one of these parts, 
surely. No servant, I am sure. Perhaps a seam- 
stress of Clara’s. Perhaps—” 

He fell into a strange reverie, standing so long 
with one boot off and leaning on a chair, that he 
positively started when, rousing himself, he looked at 
his watch. Night was coming on, a fact of which he 
was further apprised by the appearance of Mr. Fan- 
shaw, the butler, bringing candles, and a request to 
know if he would be pleased to take dinner. 

Sir George declined the superior meal, but ordered 
coffee to be brought to his room, and prepared to 
write. Thereupon Mr. Fanshaw, after a slight and 
purposeless buzz about the room, and a wistful but 
stealthy look at his master, withdrew. 

George had caught the look in +his mirror. 

“They all know it, then, by this time!” was his 
correct conclusion. 

When Mr. Fanshaw reappeared with the coffee, 
George forced himself to inquire for Mrs. Turnover, 

Either the good lady anticipated the query, or Mr. 
Fanshaw was good at improvisation, fur he at once 
replied: 

“ Mrs. Turnover’s duty, Sir George, she ’ave laid 
down for a few minutes, Sir George, and feels quite 
charmin’, Sir George.” 

The suitor uttered something between a cough and 
a groan, and turned steadily to his writing. 

He was occupied with one letter full half an hour. 
The pen travelled swiftly, but the journey was ap- 
parently in vain; for at the end of several pages 
George suddenly stopped, glanced back hastily at 
what he had written, and tore the whole to atoms. 

“To her, to-morrow,” he muttered, ‘ To-night, I 
am distraught. Poor Clara!’ 

Poor George!” may be added. For it is no easy 
matter to communicate, in an entirely satisfactory 
manner, to the most attached of sisters (especially if 
she be the wife of a haughty earl) that you are about 
to be affianced to your cook. 

‘It is too late for the post, Isuppose?” said George 
to the butler, who entered at this moment. 

“Not if ’tis sent immediately, Sir George,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Dawes can take it at once, Sir George; 
he’s at the stable gate now, Sir George, with the 
dog-cart, Sir George.” 

“The dog-cart? Why?” 

“ Going to take Miss Esther, Sir George.” 

** Who is Miss Esther?” 

«Miss Vann, Sir George. Mrs. Turnover’s niece, 
Sir George,” said Mr. Fanshaw, promptly. 

“‘ Mr. Dawes does not consider it necessary to await 











my orders, it would seem,” said the young baronet 
| with unwonted tartness. ‘“ Be good enough to de- 


concluded Mrs. Turnover, rising as she spoke, in the | sire him to put up the dog-cart instantly. I have no 


| 





letters to-night.” 

* And the young la—person, Sir George? "Tis too 
far for such a girl to walk at night, and all alone, 
Sir George.” 

“ Who wants her to walk? She can sleep here, if 
she chooses.” 

Mr. Fanshaw quitted the room. 

“Not badly managed,” thought George. ‘Two 
things gained. I must keep down this disposition in 
my household to treat meas they please. This will be 
more than ever necessary now. And I shall perhaps 
also see how the morning roses bloom. How pretty 
she was!” 

The butler reappeared. 

“T beg pardon, Sir George, Mrs. Turnover is quite 
agreeable, Sir George; but Miss Esther herself in- 
sists on walking home, Sir George, nor we can’t 
prevent her, Sir George.” 

“Present my compliments to Miss—what name 
did you say?—Esther, and request her, as a favor, 
not to put me to the pain of sending a lady from 
Gosling Graize, even in a carriage, at this hour of 
the night, when twenty chambers are at her disposal. 
Dawes will receive her orders in the mornyng, at any 
hour she pleases.” 

“ Yes, Sir George, very good, Sir George,” said Mr. 
Fanshaw, evidently approving the amended message, 
and went his way. 

George thought of Mildred till he went to sleep. 
A revolution then occurred, and slumber, which has 
a tyranny of its own, decreed, and somehow con- 
trived, that he should dream of Esther Vann. 





CHAPTER IV. 


In the mean time, there had been proceeding, in 
the apartment occupied by Mrs. Mapes, the bouse- 
keeper, a grand council, or divan. Stretched upon a 
couch (for she was, as has been stated, a victim to 
rheumatism), Mrs. Mapes, excited by the astounding 
intelligence which had reached her, looked less like 
an invalid than might have been expected, and took 
an ample share in the deliberations. Truth to say, 
these were almost exclusively of a conjectural char- 
acter, and had reference to the enigma present to 
every mind, and expressing itself there, in the simple 
terms ‘‘how ever master can mean to make such a 
fool of hisself as this comes to!” ; 

The heroine of that eventful day—Mrs Turnover 
herself, was seated in a chair of state, close beside 
the presidential couch, surrounded by her admiring, 
not to say wondering friends; while Esther sat apart, 
pale, sad, bewildered, hardly able to believe that 
what she saw and heard was not a fvolish dream. 
Compelled to yield to Sir George’s proposition, she 
was content to let it be thought that the restraint 
put upon her movements had slightly affected her 
temper, and made her disinclined to take part in the 
debate. 

“And you are sure, my dear soul, he aint mad?” 
said Mrs. Mapes, affectionately (for she didn’t like 
her), placing ker hand on the pudgy paw of Mrs. 
Turnover. 

Some hours, it will be remembered, had now 
elapsed since Sir George’s return, and the observant 
reader, aware how readily the human mind adapts 
itself to the most unexpected contingencies, will not 
be surprised to learn that Mrs. Turnover began to be 
a little annoyed at the circumstance of everybody at 
once jumping to the lusion that nothing short of 
insanity could explain their master’s choice. She 
therefore replied with a little acerbity, that he might 
have been mad, for aught she knew; but, at the 
same time, he evidently know’d well enough what 
he was a-doing on. ; 

“Don’t be angry, my dear creature,” said the 
mild housekeeper. ‘‘We don’t think it strange, we 
that know your value, that you should have a hand- 
some offer. But master’s seen so little of you, so 
very little, hasn’t he? Whatever can be his reason?” 

“To be sure, he’ve seen a good deal more of you,” 
retorted Mrs. Turnover. ‘‘ But it don’t seem to have 
made any difference, in a matrimonial pint o’ view.” 

“He might have heard what a hexcellent.creetur 
you be,” said Gertrude, going in betimes for serious 
flattery. 

“It’s not a sudding thing,” remarked the laundry- 
maid. ‘Depend upon it, this has been a long time 
shimmering in his mind. He wanted to be quite 
sure of his feelins. It’s ockard, when a man ses slap 
he loves you, and tlien finds he don’t. That’s why 
master was so long speaking out.” 

“ Well, at all events, he done it effectually at last,” 
said Mrs. Turnover, hardly knowing whether the 
last speech could be taken in a complimentary sense 
or not. 

‘*There’s no guessin’ o’ men. They bides their 
feelins so,” said Gertrude, who squinted, had a snub 
nose, and from whom mankind in general had man- 
aged to conceal their feelings most successfully. 

“Did you notice any siintims of offection at hodd 
times, such as when he was a hordering dinner, or 
paying your wages, and that, ma’am?” inquired Mr. 
Fanshaw, whose presence in the lady’s room was 
tolerated in consideration of the importance of the 
occasion, and on condition that he did not sit down. 
Come! did he never make no excuse for to squeedge 
your hand?” 

“I—I don’t remember as he ever did—no, I am 
positive he never dil,” said Mrs. Turnover, atter due 
reflection. 

“Or was you ever sittin’ by him permiscus any- 
wheres, when he’s nudged you, or pinched your 
helbo?” pursued Mr. Fanshaw, whose ideas of woo- 








ing seemed exclusively muscular. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“Never,” said the lady. 

“P’raps he’s heard as you're "titled to some 
money,” suggested a voice in the distance. But this 
spiteful idea was scouted. 

“It can’t hardly be my figger,?’ said the cook, 
frankly. “N’ more it couldn’t be my face, for I’m 
changed a bit since Turnover first kep company with 
me at Habbot’s Hann. I weer pretty then.” 

“Why, what are you now, ma'am?” put in the 
unblushing Gertrude. “Look at your heye, and 
your ’air. 1’ve heard tell it used to be sot upon.” 

“Law!” said Mr. Fanshaw. “ Is that good for the 
hair?” . 

“Turnover was as proud as a peacock of my curls, 
just as if they was his own,” said his relict, with a 
sigh. ‘“ His last words to me, huttered just as his 
voive was failing, was these, ‘ Barbary,’ ses he, ‘ giv 
me some drops.’ We give ’em. Then he goes on, 
6 French is good ’air, specially for middle-aged fronts 
and puffers. North German makes good working 
wigs; but Swish is best of all,’ he ses. ‘I’ve paid,’ 
he says, graspin’ my hand, ‘a3 much as three pound 
siven, ay, and three pound twelve, for Swish light 
brown, afore baking. But into anything like yours, 
for substance, glosh and fibre, 1 never yet did put a 
comb! Adoo.” 

** Well, now to business,” said Mrs. Mapes. ‘“‘ What 
shall you say, my dear? Of course, if master’s offer’s 
serious, you accept it. The only question then is, is 
it serious?” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is,” said Mrs. Turnover, lut 


“The last words Turnover says to me, so as to be 
understood distinct,” added the good lady, deliber- 
ately, ‘‘ was these, ‘Never, Barbary, never be above 
hearing adwice that’s freely offered. The best. of 
that sort generally is, that you needn’t foller it. 
Adoo!” 

Far from being deterred by this last qualification, 
the council plunged at once into the discussion, and 
@ consultation ensued, in which everybody, except 
Mr. Fanshaw, took part at the same moment. That 
gentleman, remarking that the subject was becom- 
ing delicate, took his departure. 

Numerous were the forms of love-letters adduced 
as precedents, and many interesting quotations— 
chietiy, it would seem, derived from valentines—im- 
parted a poetic character to the debate. But none 
of these exactly hit the point. it is not every day 
that a young baronet of ancient lineage, aged twenty- 
five, proposes to his cook, of tifty. 

“This will never do,” said the lady-president, get- 
ting rather weary of the bootless clamor. ‘Suppose 
I write down what each or any one has to propose, 
and we can correct the letter afterwards.” 

The proposition was adopted. Paper and ink were 
produced, and Mrs. Mapes, whose right hand was 
fortunately effective, commenced the epistle thus: _ 
** Honored Sir—” 

“[ don’t know about ‘ honored,’” said Mrs. Turn- 
over. ‘* Don’t it read distant?” 

“I thought we were to write the letter first,” said 





ly. “Make yourself quite easy as to that. Whena 
gentleman asks you in plain words whether you will 
be his wife, I suppose he meaus to ask whether his 
wife you will be.” 

Mrs. Mapes admitted that the phrase might be 
regarded as convertible; but, as a tinal conjecture, 
would submit w the general sutirage, whether it 
were not possible that the young master’s desire to 
retain permanently uear him # person so skilled in 
her peculiar vocation was the real motive of his 
choice. 

Mrs. Turnover thought within herself that the 
object might, have been attained on somewhat cheap- 
er conditions; but she made no reply. 

** Well, J always fancied there was some one else 
master fancied,” said the hofsekeeper. 

“You mean—hum—dvown there, the Haie,” said 
Mr. Fanshaw, darkly. 

Mxs. Mapes nodded. Esther suddenly felt herself 
becoming interested in the conversation; but it was 
not pursued in this direction, and feeling weary, she 
bade the party good-night, reminding them that she 
- hud to be stirring early. 

«+ Master’s made a mistake,” said Mr. Fanshaw, in 
an undertone, to the housekeeper, during the little 
movement caused by Esther’s exit,‘ and took the 
wrong mimber of the family!” 

Mrs. Mapes smiled, and the council, too much in- 
tereated in their subject to think of separating at 
present, returned to the discussion. , 

** Don’t you feel all in a twitter, ma’am?” inquired 
Dolly. 

Mrs. Turnover responded to the effect that “ twit- 
ter” time was past, and all she was now conscious 
of, was a sort of heavy settlin’ down. 

1t occurred to some of the circle that this state of 
things would shortly become more applicable to the 
otuer party to the projected alliance. 

It being now universally assumed that Sir George’s 
suit was to receive a favorable answer, the next 
consideration was how it should be conveyed; and 
on this point, Mrs. Turnover, after a little coquetting, 
frankly avowed herself at fault, and invited co- 
operation. 

‘7 should do it respectful but cordiwal,” said Mr. 
Fanshaw. é 

Assent, qualified by an unspoken impression that, 
on such a subject, Mr. Fanshuw should have permit- 

ted the ladies to speak first. 

“Pop upon him when he leaves his room,” pro- 

posed Gertrude. ‘He'd take it kind.” ‘ 

“I think 1 wouldn’t be too furward,” said the 

housekeeper. 

“Send word you couldn’t come for orders about 

dinner, being that you was hupset,” said Dolly. 

“I think I wouldn’t be too backward,” said Mrs. 

Mapes. 
“Meet him promiscus, and say you've loved him 
these twelve long year, and is it come to this ?” was 
the daring counsel of Martha, the kitchen-maid. 
“JI wont do nothin o’ the sort,” said the honest- 
hearted cook, indignantly. ‘ Besides, a precious 
fool you’d make me out to be, spoonin’ on a little boy 
in fall-down collars! Catch me saying it!” 
“You must give master his answer, child,” said 
Mrs. Mapes, in full enjoyment of the difficulty. 
‘Come, now, rouse yourself, and think about what 
you’re to say.” ’ 
“IT wont say nothin’,” said the cook; “I’i—I’ll 
write.” 
But this craven resolution was received as it de- 








served, with manifest disfavor. Nevertheless, the 
lady was firm. Sbe would reply by letter. 
* And slip it under his door,” was one suggestion. 
*‘ Or pin it on the breakfast ’am,” was another. 
* Or lay it in a hopen tart,” was a third. 


the ordinary way was not to be dreamed of. 


want any assistance there.” 


for you; 80 now for some fun!”’) 


the h h * Now, then, ‘ Honored Sir—’ ” 
“*Being as you wished an immediate answer,’” 
suggested Gertrude, and stopped, exhausted. 

“¢To your ansum propojial,’” said Dolly, rushing 
to the rescue. 

“* Made to your umble servant, Barbary Hann 
Turnover,’ ” prompted Martha. 

“Thatil do capital!’ cried Mrs. Turnover, think- 
ing the letter finished. ‘ Who’s got a seal?” : 
“f don’t think that would satisfy anybody,” said 
Mrs. Mapes. ‘Do you accept, or don’t you?”’ 

**¢ Which,’” said the lady chiefly interested, mak- 
ing a great, effort, ‘‘ which, if you railly think it’s 
for your ’appiness—’ ” 

* Happiness—yes?” said the lady-president. 
“Why, you know best,’” said the laundry-maid, 
timidly. 

Mrs. Turnover nodded approval. 


thing?” asked the housekeeper, 


Dolly. 

*¢In my hapron and all,’” put in Mrs. Turnover. 
“*T might haye si i—have si 
Gertrude, and again collapsed. 

‘¢* More cooler,’ ” suggested Martha. 





dry-maid, timidly interrogative. 
no—no—’ ” hesitated Dolly. 
perately. ‘‘ There, that’ll do; I signs it.” 


got,” said Dolly. 
“ Forgot?” 


“sends a lock of ’air.” 

** Bless my heart, do they?” cried the lady. 
trade, playfully. 

said Mrs. Turnover, bitching up her cap. 


—to avoid dangerous contrasts—with white thread. 


the spelling, but retained the sense intact: 


your humble servant, Barbara Ann Turnover, which. 
knows best. Took by surprise, in my apron and all. 


to complain. Yours to command, 
“*BaRBARA ANN TURNOVER.’ 


« Well,” concluded Mrs. Mapes, “ will it do?” ° 
** I don’t like ‘honored sir,’” suid Mrs. Turnover. 


answer, nor I never said he did.” 
Mapes. Py 
signed at the end,” remarked Dolly. 


“ That’s out,” said Mrs. Mapes. 


“0 course it’s fur his happiness, and o’ course h 
knowed it so to be. ‘If’ sounds hunbelieving.” 
“Truly, ma’am,” said Mrs, Turnover. 
“* That’s out,” said the lady with the pen. 


* Good. gracious, child! Reproach! Not fur an 


«Well, now about the letter,” said Mrs. Mapes, | sake!” exclaimed the lady, much disturbed. ‘Out | smooth bands, was the sole protection to the little 
settling herself comfortably. ‘I suppose you don’t | with it, please, ma’am, quick!” 





obliged for any suggestions. 








he beyaves hisself.” 


The very last hordible words poor Ter—” 


And she laid down the pen. 
* Go on, if you please, ’m,” said Mrs, Turnover. 
“Thats all.” : 


some dismay. 


name, and the hair,” said Mrs. Mapes. 


Mapes, who was 


posed to be a dutifal spouse. 





smirked below. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Perhaps you're right, child,” said the cook. | nervous movement in conversing, betrayed the ex- 


“There, that’s out,” interrupted Mrs. Mapes. | self-government Esther usually displayed. 


“Why, bless me! what’s gone of the letter?” ejac- | off with collar and wristbands like the driven snow. 
ulated Mrs. Turnover, looking at the document in 


“There’s nothing left but ‘ yours to command,’ the | Vann appears to have forgotten it also, Certain it 


There was a subdued giggle in the assembly, at | parterres, the two strolled on, from walk to walk, in 
this unexpected result of their labors; but Mrs. | a state of perfect contentment. It would be difficult 
ming sleepy, comforted them | to say which had been the more surprised. Expect- 
with the assurance that nothing in the world could | ing in Esther a half-educated girl, whom a few pol- 
be better than what still remained. The hair, and | ished remarks, made in an easy, patronizing way, 
the “yours to command,” at once announced that | would more than satisfy, perhaps instruct, the bar- 
the offer was accepted, and that Mrs. Turnover pur- | onet found himself engaged with one whose informa- 


This appearing satisfactory, thanks were presented | could detect no flaw, and whose modes of expression, 
to Mrs. Mapes for her “ able conduct in the chair,” | singularly terse and clear, were wholly, free from 
and the council separated to their respective apart- | those conventionalities which sre frequently indic- 
ments, leaving Gosling Graize under the guardian- | ative of superticial education. 

ship of the ever-wakeful tors, who fr d and 


THE day was very young indeed when pretty Es- | to be, Exther’s taste and judgment had long since 
ther, bright and fresh as the morn herself, stole out | convinced her that the worthy woman was not 
of her little chamber, and, thanks to instructions | above, if indeed she might not be considered a shade 
received overnight, made her way out into the beau- | below, the stetion to which she belonged. Could 
tifa) gardens for which Gosling Graize had long been | there be some misconception? or was it an idle jest? 
renowned. She was to leave at eight, before which | The latter theory did not seem to harmonize with 
hour Sir George seldom quitted his rgom, and thus | Sir George’s character and bearing. Wus one or 
the young lady calculated that she might enjoy a | other of the parties mad? Ifso, which? 


citability of a nature that must have attained the 


She wore a dress of poor material, with here and 
there a neat, though palpable darn; but adapting 
itself perfectly to her little, faultless figure, and set 


It would seem that Sir George speedily forgot his 
promise concerning the flowers; oddly enough, Miss 


is that, without any pretence of visiting the choice 


tion seemed fully equal to his own, in whose taste he 


As for Esther, the more she listened to her com- 
panion’s discourse, the more overpowering became 
her amazement that a nature so refined should have 
been prompted to seek such an association as that 
which impended. Good soul! as she knew her aunt 





“Shouldn’t you add something about not being | and arbutus, she approached what appeared to be a 
fally prepared—you know, unexpected—that sort of | garden more private than the rest. It was, however, 


“*Took by surprige,’” resumed the inexhaustible | open, and a flush of roses beyond proved too tempt- 
d,’” said | famed rose-pleasance of Gosling Graize, pride and 


‘« ¢Than suckemstarnces required,’ ” said the laun- | district whose hearts were in their office. 
«*¢ But, for the fatur, youshan’t—you shan’t—have | bloom, and Esther, whose passion was a rose, exam- 
** No call to complain,’ ” said Mrs. Turnover, des- | tion, turned its glowing face towards her. She gath- 


**O Mrs; Turnover, ma’am, there’s something for- 
“They usually, so they tells me” (Dolly blushed), 
“Yes; and yours is so beautiful thick! Let me| or Blunderbore as a handsome youth might, issued 
cut offa bit. There, don’t be shy, ma’am,” said Ger- | from a trellised arbor artfully concealed in an angle 
“ Welll, here, hunderneath, wheer it aint so gray,” | mation, and, in catching back her hand, scratched it 


An iron-gray tuft being presently secured and tied | luckiest fellow in the world,” exclaimed the giant, at 


‘“‘ Now listen,” said the lady in the chair. ‘ Here’s | practical jokes! See, now, what I havedone! My 
the letter.” She had made some improvements in | savage kinsman, Hurlo-Thrumbo the Three-headed, 


“* HONORED SiR:—Being as you wished an imme- 
diate answer to your handsome proposal made to 


if you really think it’s for your happiness, why, you 


I might have seemed more cooler than circumstances 
required; but, for the future, you shan’t have no call 


returning to her former criticism. “It reads cold, | rarely visit. I observe,” he continued, ‘‘that you 
and besides, ma’am, he didn’t ask for an immediate | called me by my name. Was that a guess?” 


“Very good, my dear. I cut that out,” said Mrs. | on the stairs.” 


“Now she needn’t put her name theer, since ’tis 


“Now, aint this rayther queer; ‘ if you railly think | cover her embarrassment. 
it’s for your happiness, ansetterer?’” said Gertrude. 


“Mrs. Turnover, ma’am,” said the laundry-maid, | for the detention, by showing you the treasures of 
humbly, “I ask for information. Don’t it seem as if | his garden.” 
It seemed that the idea of sending such a letter in | ‘took by surprise’ meant to reproge him?” 


“It’s out,” replied the president. “Now about | slender neck. Her countenance betrayed a rare 
(In other words, “I know we shall have to do it | ‘the future?’” 
‘<1 I were Mrs. Turnover, little enough I’d promige | chin might have been cut in stone, so inexorable was 
Mrs. Turnover declared that she would be greatly | about that,” said Dolly, darkly. ‘Fust you see how | their expression; while, on the other hand, ber 


ramble in the gardens, if not a short run in the 
woods, without attracting the notice of her host. 
But she reckoned withvut that host. 

She tripped gayly on, across the lawns, up one 
walk, down another, trying to lose her way in that, 
to her, enchanted labyrinth, and almost dancing in 
the buoyancy of spirit which a fair morning, lighting 
up lovely things, commonly brings to the young. 
For a moment she sat down on a rustic seat, now she 
peeped into an arbor, now lingered beside a crystal 
spring, and caugbt the liquid diamonds as they glit- 
tered forth. Passing up a path shaded with laurel 


guarded only by a light wire fence. The gate was 


ing. Esther glided in. Jt comprised about half an 
acre, and was filled with rose-trees. It was the 


solace of many a defunct Dame Gosling, and fruitful 
source of heart-burning among all gardeners of the 


Rose time was past, but a few varieties were yet in 
ined them with delight. One, just attaining perfec- 


ered it tenderly. 

“When I die,” she said, aloud, “may the last of 
God’s beautiful works I see—except the dear human 
face—be one of you !”” 

‘* Who comes into the giant’s garden at cock-crow, 
to steal his favorite roses?” said a voice of assumed 
ferocity, as the speaker, looking as unlike Cormoran 


of the pleasance. Esther uttered a startled excla- 
somewhat smartly with a thorn. “I am the un- 


once contracting into the ordinary dimensions, ‘‘in 


could do no more than shed your blood. Let me 
assist you, I beg.” . 

The hand had to submit, and afforded George an 
opportunity of noticing what we have learned already" 
—that it ‘was a pretty hand, but one that had not 
spared itself in the battle of life, and now accepted 
the thorn-scratch with the indiff of a vete! 

Esther thanked him, and murmured some excuse 
for her intrusion. 

“My dear young lady, not a word,” said the bar- 
onet. “It was by the merest chance—a fortunate 
one for me—that I rose so early, and wandered 
, | hither; a corner precious to my sister, but which I 





“Not quite. I saw you last night, for a moment, 


**You knew me then?” 
“T—I had been looking at your picture,” said 
Esther, hastily. “ But, indeed, I might more properly 
ask, how do you know me?” she added, laughing to 


“J—I had been questioning my butler,” replied 
e| Sir George, with affected hesitation. ‘Come, Miss 
Vann, since the giant has a fancy for retaining you 
in his den (though without, I do assure you, any 
culinary purpose), let him do what he may to atone 





Sir George looked at his companion. Esther was 
y | without a bonnet, and the burnished hair, in its 


shapely head, well set upon a white and not too 


wixtore of firmness and sensibility. Her mouth and 





asked George, abruptly, but with a smile. 


continued George, ‘‘that my observations were, in 
either instance, of a startling character, hence my 
curiosity, You must have discovered by this time 
that I am a tame and civil-spoken monster, and can 
have no serioza misgivings on that score. Come, 
Miss Vann, something prompted that quick move- 
ment. You hesitate? Then I proceed to guess. 
You have been debating in your mind whether there 
is not in my family a slight taint of—of insanity—” 


some evidence of it in my face?” 


laughing. ‘‘Now tell me, Miss Vann, is it, or is it 
not, incumbent on us to observe a solemn pledge?” 


ed she hardly knew how—most probably by a remark 
she had heard overnight—flashed across her mind. 


they spoke of, at the Haie. This absurd proposal to 
my aunt was made in pique and passion. Wrong, 
foolish, cruel to all three!” 


governess,” said Esther, rather spitefully, ‘‘ that 
every promise should be kept, unless—unless—” 


‘Why did you look at me in that quick way?” 


“Did 1?” said Esther, caught in the fact. 
“ Yes, more than once: and as 1 do not remember,” 


Esther colored. 
* And endeavoring,” continued George, “‘to detect 


The biush deepened. 
“An eloquent answer,” said the young man, 


“ How can you ask?” 

“ At hazard of everything?” 

* Yes, at—” 

Esther made a sudden pause. A thought, suggest- 


“He has had a love-quarrel with—with the lady 


“ You don’t answer me,” said George. 
“Nor do you need the assurance of a nursery- 


“ What?” 

“Cancelled by its wicked rashness.” . 

T should have said, a deliberate promise.” 
“There is a deliberation in passion itself,”’ said 
Esther. ‘I spoke, of course, of that rashness which 
willfully blinds itself to former obligations inconsis- 
tent with the new.” : 

“But if the penalty of such doings attached only 
to one’s self—” 

“It would be simply what we deserve.” 

“Only, it rarely does,” said George. 

“ Rarely,” said Esther. 

“That’s the worst of it,” said George. 

* The worst,” assented Esther. 

They walked on in silence for a few moments, fol- 
lowing their respective trains of thought. 

Esther’s, “‘ Poor rich, unhappy man! A whole life 
of regret, remorse and mortification, for perhaps one 
moment’sahger! Two happy, beautiful lives spoiled, 
a third not benefited; for what happiness could poor 
dear old aunt find in a position so false as this? 
What a fate for each! Can iothing be done? noth- 
ing?” And the girl’s heart swelled with genuine 
compassion as she glanced at the fortunate descend- 
ant of twenty-five generations walking at her sire. 

The musing of George, “She would have me 
pause. Now, why? From pity? What interest can 
she have in my individual seif to outweigh the advan- 
tage, to her, of the connexion? Stay, now; is this 
possible? Can the old wo—” (George shuddered, as 
he checked the epithet in his mind »—‘‘ can she have 
reflected on the absurd anomaly of such a anion, 
and, by way of experiment, cast this fair temptation 
in my way? In that case, my vow compels me to 
accept it. She is not a Mildred” (he sighed), “ but, 
at all events, an Esther, fair, sweet, and, if I am not 
mistaken, singularly lovable. Notan atom of vul- 
garity, no false refinement, no pretence. Ah, ifit be 
s0! The good vld creature!” thought George, glow- 
ing with gratitude for the suppose! reprieve. ‘The 
faithful old cook! The sacrifice is noble. It invests 
her whole fraternity with a dignity of which one 
would not have conceived it susceptible. Now, the 
question is—” 





ready color, moistening eye, and an occasional quick, 


“It is time for me to return, Sir George,” said 
Esther, at this moment stopping short. 
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“Our progress shall end among thor 
said George, pointing onward. 

“There will be little made of verbs anv! 

returned Esther, laughing, “if 1 am not 
~ school-time, ten o'clock,” 
€ | On her tarning to go back, like one ac: 
| having her own way, Sir George had toy. 
| had scarcely made a step or two, when F 
| be to take a sudden resolution, abrupt : ' 

m. 

** Sir George, I wish to do you an easen:’. : 

I have heard that you have made an ot): . 
riage tomy aunt. Do you forget that s!:. 
cook?” v 
. “I by no means forget that she has b 
a she is my intended wife,” said George, “1. 
tions are incompatible,” 

“You reply so frankly, that I am enoo 
continue my catechism,” said Esther, with: .. 
ing smile with which she was wont to :. 
promising pupil. “Do you think she w 
better wife than cook?” 

“*Scarcely possible,” said George, laugh! 

“Do you consider her a fitting wife fo: 
How will your sister receive this news?” 

“That alone is my especial affair,” r Looe 
young man, in a low voice. 

“ You are right, sir,” said Esther, “Ie... | 1. 
ently have done with my impertinent qu » ‘ 
Will you answer three times more?” 

* According to my usual indiscretion, ;. 
George. 

“ Had you any thought, before yesterday.«: | 1. 
ing my aunt your wite?” 
“ None in the least,” was the prompt rep)». 
“Was this condescending offer the only uc: 
you pursued yesterday?” 
“No—I—yes—w the , 
catechised, wenenis ren 
“Last question, It will be long and » 
circumstantial; but if I am wrong iu the «- 
particular, you are at liberty to put the whi. 
unanswered. Were you not yesterday pa sin, 
addresses to a lady of your own condition, wowiw 
believed not averse to them? Hud you: : 
difference with her, ending in gtief and ci. ut. 
least on your side? And was not your priv: 
my aunt the offspring of that momentary poe a. 
: “That may be called a triangular query, «:, 
George, smiling. “No matter. Allis true, «:.: | 
story is not fully told.” 
“Enough is told,” said Esther, “Now. 
the lecture that ludes my catechising. \\; | 
ever your motive, se//, Sir George, wasatite 9: =: . .: 
was the act of a being naturally reasonable,. «5: | 
casting all moral guidance to the winds, i} | 
commits himself to the current of wrath, » ' 
ing, nor, for the moment, heeding, what wv... .): 
peril it may entail. Because you have be...) 
different to the vessel of your own happiness. »,. 
entitled to run down the barks of others? 
folly compensate tor the slight, whatever ii 
that you have suffered at your lady’s han« 
intended tur revenge? If she does not i... , 
there is none; if she does, will nothing le 
life-long penitence satisfy your resentment. .. | 
A can she have done to merit that? Nay, win ts 
| . my poor aunt herself done, that her thirtec,. \.:. : 

( faithful service should be #o rewarded?” 

** You speak, my dear young lady, as if it \.\... | 
penalty.” 
| “It és,” replied his monitress. “To be dra)... 

from a@ station in which she was vontente:., 
and respected, to ene in which she can vn... 
mar for ridicule and envy.” 
“ If your aunt partakes these sentiments,” ‘ 
young baronet, with resignation, “ far be it j..,.;. 
to press my claims. Dves she?” 
“I might reply, ‘That alone is her ay. 
fair,’” said Miss Vann. “It is quite possii., 
she may not yet have fully Weighed the in. 
ities, the endless inconveniences and absuri. 
such an alliance. See, we are at the end of ov, 
The last words you will ever hear from my lipr vin 
be honest, if not agreeablé. You have insul.. |... 
honored, your old servant, by the prepostero 
you have made her. Lf she does not herself 
it in that light, that is a greater reflection up 
openness than her judgment. I wish you |... 
morning!” 
“A moment,” said George. “The last v..; . 
shall hear from your lips? Not #0, 1 hope. 
the marriage take place, we shall be—” 
“ Strangers!” said Esther, almost flercely. 
this foot wither, if ever it passes the thres 

these gates!” 
The young man hesitated, and the color 
his brow, 
“Had I had such a counsellor before, my 
might have been wiser. Even now,” he addeu, 

it is not wholly certain—” He stopped. 

“ Since what is not wholly certain?” 

“ That my offer has been accepted.” 

“Pardon me. As I have said, that is no a: . 
mine,” said Esther, coldly. 

“ Pardon me,” returned George, “ it may be 
descend to hear me for an instant,” he con: 
noticing her impatience. “ You have lectur 
with some severity, but not without justice. ‘I; 
undeserving of such a lot, I would fain, were ii 
ble, retain the privilege to be so lectured whe 
Judgment is disposed to stray. Tell me, Mies \ 
Esther, if { may call you so—should your gou 
view this matter in the same sensible and dinpe.. 
ate manner a6 yourself, would you, or in other \; 

4, 72 I—to speak, in short, explicitly, shouki 
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‘ wer,” said the young man, 
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“Our progress shall end among those myrtles,” 
| said George, pointing onward. 
“There will be little made of verbs and pronouns,” 
returned Esther, laughing, “if 1 am not at home by 
school-time, ten o’clock.” 
On her turning to go back, like one accustomed to 
having her own way, Sir George had to yield. They 
had scarcely made a step or two, when Esther, seem- 
ing to take a sudden resolution, abruptly addressed 
him. 
‘Sir George, I wish to do you an essential service. 

I have heard that you have made an offer of mar- 
riage to my aunt. Do you forget that she is your 
cook?” 

“I by no means forget that she has been. If—if 
she is my intended wife,” said George, ‘the situa- 

tions are incompatible.” 

“You reply so frankly, that I am encouraged to 
continue my catechism,” said Esther, with the beam- 
ing smile with which she was wont to reward a 
promising pupil. “Do you think she will provea 
better wife than cook?” ‘ 

“Scarcely possible,” said George, laughing. 

“Do you consider her a fitting wite for yourself? 
How will your sister receive this news?” 

“That alone is my especial affair,” replied the 
young man, in a low voice. 

“You are right, sir,” said Esther. “I shall pres- 
ently have done with my impertinent questioning. 
Will you answer three times more?” 

“ According to my usual indiscretion, yes,” said 
George. 

“ Had you any thought, before yesterday, of mak- 
ing my aunt your wite?” 

“ None in the least,” was the prompt reply. 

“Was this condescending offer the only courtship 
you pursued yesterday?” 

“‘No—I—yes—well, upon the whole, 
catechised. 

“Last question. It will be long and somewhat 
circumstantial; but if I am wrong iu the minutest 
particular, you are at liberty to put the whole aside 
unanswered. Were you not yesterday paying your 
addresses to a lady of your own condition, whom you 
believed not averse to them? Had you not some 
difference with her, ending in grief and anger—at 
least on your side? And was not your proposal to 
my aunt the offspring of that momentary passion?” 

“That may be called a triangular query,” replied 
George, smiling. ‘‘No matter. Allis true; but the 
story is not fully told.” 

“Enough is told,” said Esther. ‘ Now, listen to 
the lecture that concludes my catechising. What- 
ever your motive, se/f, Sir George, was at its root. It 
was the act of a being naturally reasonable, but who, 
casting all moral guidance to the winds, willfully 
commits himself to the current of wrath, not know- 
ing, nor, tor the moment, heeding, what wrong or 
peril it may entail. Because you have become in- 
different to the vessel of your own happiness, are you 
entitled to run down the barks of others? Can this 
folly compensate for the slight, whatever it may be, 
that you have suffered at your lady’s hand? Is it 
intended tur revenge? If she does not love you, 
there is none; if she does, will nothing less than a 
life-long penitence satisfy your resentment? What 
can she have done to merit that? Nay, what has 
my poor aunt herself done, that her thirteen years’ 
fuithful service should be so rewarded?” 

* You speak, my dear young lady, as if it were a 
penalty.” 

“It és,” replied his monitress. ‘To be dragged up 
from a station in which she was contented, useful 
and respected, to ene in which she can only be a 
mark for ridicule and envy.” 

“If your aunt partakes these sentiments,” said the 
young baronet, with resignation, ‘* fur be it from me 
to press my claims. Doves she?” 

“TI might reply, ‘That alone is her especial af- 
fair,’” said Miss Vann. “It is quite possible that 
she may not yet have fully weighed the incongru- 
ities, the endless inconveniences and absurdities, of 
such an alliance. See, we are at the end of our walk. 
The last words you will ever hear from my lips shall 
be honest, if not agreeablé. You have insulted, not 
honored, your old servant, by the preposterous offer 
you have made her. If she does not herself regard 
it in that light, that is a greater reflection upon your 
openness than her judgment. I wish you good- 
morning!” 

“A moment,” said George. ‘‘The last words I 
shall hear from your lips? Notso, I hope. Should 
the marriage take place, we shall be—” 

“ Strangers!’’ said Esther, almost fiercely. ‘May 
this foot wither, if ever it passes the threshold of 
these gates!” 

The young man hesitated, and the color rose to 
his brow, 

“Had I had such a counsellor before, my course 
might have been wiser. Even now,” he added,“ since 
it isnot wholly certain—” He stopped. 

“ Since what is not wholly certain?” 

That my offer has been accepted.” 

“Pardon me. As I have said, that is no affair of 
mine,” said Esther, coldly. 

‘Pardon me,” returned George, “‘ it may be. Con- 
descend to hear me for an instant,” he continued, 
noticing her impatience. ‘‘ You have lectured me 
with some severity, but not without justice. Though 
undeserving of such a lot, I would fain, were it possi- 
ble, retain the privilege to be so. lectured when my 
judgment is disposed to stray. Tell me, Miss Vann— 
Esther, if { may call you so—should your good aunt 
view this matter in the same ible and disp 

ate manner as yourself, would you, or in other words, 


no,” said the 








young governess, unable to forbear a smile, “ I sha’ 
be better able to reply.” 

“T am not accustowed to stammer at my lessons, 
replied Sir George. ‘The consciousness of havin 
made one grievous mistake—” 


“Is itso? Have I, then, no hope?” 
“Hope, sir!” 


me free—accept this hand? Worthy of more than 
can offer—” 
“Worthy of more!” interrupted Esther, turnin 


another, and a fortune I despise as heartily as I d 


were bent upon committing, do you dare to imagin 


has been two long. I am obliged to you for you 
courtesies. Not another word is needed. Farewell! 
She turned, and walked away. 


hoe in hand, to meet him, 


asked his master. 

The man thrust his hoe into George’s hand. 

“Swartz—Swartz—Swartz!” he gasped, breath 
lessly. 

“Swartz! What of him? Collect yourself, man 
What do you mean?” 


heels. 
A large black object was visible, for a moment, 


upon Esther’s track. 


turns to signal.” 


distant. George whiStled sharply, and called: 
“Swartz! Swartz!” 


ing shrubs, and continued his way. 


tiff, had become rabid. 


was evidently in commotion. 


who came rushing forth. 
“Osir, the gun! the gun!” cried ps boy. 


you. Is—is Miss—” 
But the lad was already out of hearing. 


Crowded in the stable windows, mounted on ladders, 
walls, the roofs of dog-keunels, or any other secure 
position, almost the whole h hold of Gosli 
Graize were assembled, watching with intense anx- 
iety the proceedings of Swartz and a little stable-lad, 





gun. The dog had penned the boy into a corner, 
and, though as yet without doing him any injury, 


black head between his paws, wallowing in foam, 
and his blood-red eyes glaring as if each moment he 
were about to make a deadly spring. Why he did 
not, seemed to be the inystery. With the spurning 
of his hinder paws the animal had toarown up a 
regular outwork behind him, and it was evident 
that this incessant movement was edging him nearer 
and nearer to bis prisoner. As for the latter—a fine 
little boy about ten, and hitherto enjuying the most 
friendly relations with Swartz—he Sat paralyzed 
with terror, his blue eyes opened to their full extent, 
as if fascinated by the danger from which he could 
not escape. Attempts to drive the dog away had so 
evidently added to his fury, that it had been resolved 
to leave him alone until fire-arms were at hand. 

The young master thought differently. To his 
generous heart, the boy’s danger seemed too immi- 
nent to almit of 2 moment’s delay. Disregarding 
the remonstrances of his servants, and taking no 
notice of a spasmodic shriek, emitted, as in duty 
bound, by Mrs. Turnover, George walked steadily 
towards the crouching dog, and spoke to him ina 





might [—to speak, in short, explicitly, should she—” 


tone of quiet, sharp command. 


“When we arrive at the dominant verb,” said the 


** Sometimes betrays one into another,” said Esther. 


“ Let me, fur Heaven’s sake, make myself under- | ground close to the dog. 
stood! Esther, you who have penetrated the secret 
of my selfishness, and restored me, J hope, to better | him by the leg. Jt was an exchange of prisoners, 
reason, will you—should your aunt’s refusal leave | for hardly less swiftly, the boy had vanished from 


her face upon him, and speaking in acalm, low voice. 
Worthy, at least, of more than a love some minutes | he motioned them back. Though held as in a vice, 
old, @ band pledged to one person and offered to | George’s boot had resisted the animal’s teeth, and he 


the infatuation of supposing it a passfort to the favor 


of any woman whose love is worth winning. Good | brought and charged with swan-shot, but none dared 
heavens, sir! In dissuading you from the fully you 


that I would win you fur myself? Our conterence 


“Another false move,” muttered George, as “he difficulties of the situation, the iron portion of the 
gazed after her. “Shall I never regain my balance?” | hoe had, when struck upon the ground, become de- 
He walked thoughtfully towards the house, taking, 


however, a different path from Esther’s, but had not | chance of dealing an effective blow at his dangerous 
made many steps, when one of the under gardeners, | assailant. 
bursting through the belt of shrubs, came running, 


“Redditch! what now? What’s the matter?” | reign within the house, made her appearance on the 


“He’ve gone mad, Sir George! Raging wild about | to engage his attention. The animal’s rolling eye 
the garden, snapping savage at everything he come | met hers, and became fixed. He ceased to shake 
near! Here he comes, by the Lord!” added Mr. | and mouth the object on which his fangs had closed, 
Redditch, with a decided ew to take to his | and George was even ib} 


glancing across the flower-beds, and taking a direc- 
tion which, intersecting at a right’angle the path on 
which they stood, would lead the infuriated beast | never quitting that of the dog. To the amazement 


“Stand behind me,” said George. ** Keep quite 
still. Iam gving to whistle. If he notices it, have 


no fear, A mad dog never regards his master, nor | Esther slowly extended her hand. Swartz shrank 


Mr. Redditch did not seem to relish the experiment, | and uttered a piteous whine. As if this had been a 
but he stvod his ground. The black mass came 


bounding into the gravel-walk, some forty yards | hesitation, put her hand between his collar and his 


The animal seemed to swerve, as though recog- 
nizing the summons, but next moment, with a | thither, and secured to the chain. 
sprawling plunge, dashed himself through the oppos- | ment was not yet over. 


Seriously alarmed, George set off at once in pur- 
suit, followed by Redditch, armed, by this time, with 
a stout stake. At the place where the dog had made |- her, but, checked by the chain, only touched her 
his blundering charge through the covert, beads and 
flakes of fuam were plainly visible on the stems. It | mucous fluid that tringed his jaws. 
seemed but too plain that Swartz, a powerful mas- 


‘The alarm had aiready spread. Shouts and cries 
were heard from the vicinity of the stables, and 
thither the young man beut his flying steps. All 
“Where is he, boy? Where is he?” called out 
George, catching by the sleeve an excited stable-boy, 
“To my room. The first you tind. Away with | ly, and fired. 


In the stable-yard a singular scene presented itself. 


& | shaw. 


lay on the ground within a yard of him, his great 


Swartz uttered alow growl, and flung the foam 
ll | from bis vexed jaws, but never took his eyes from 
his little prisoner. 
ad * Listen, boy,” said George. ‘I am about to take 
g | off the dog’s attention; the instant his eye is off you, 
use your legs.” 

The boy’s lips moved in assent. 

“ Come, sir, to kennel!” said George, and, as he 
spoke, struck the hoe he carried sharply on the 


Quick as lightning the brute was upon him, seizing 


I| his perilous position, and was in safety. A loud cry 
burst from the spectators, and two or three of the 
g | men, shamed by the urgency of the occasion, were 
hastening forward to their master’s assistance. But 


0 | was as yet perfectly uninjured. 
But what was now to be done? A gun had been 


use it while man and dog retained their relative 
e | positions. Neither was it possible to convey the 
weapon into Georgo’s hand, it being all but certain 
© | that the infuriated beast would only quit his present 
* | hold to fasten, perhaps with more fatal effect, upon 
the first who approached him. To complete the 


tached from the handle, thus depriving George of all 


At this moment, Esther, prepared for departure, 
and astonished at the sudden solitude that seemed to 


scene. A few words made her acquainted with the 
danger that impended over the young master of the 
- | house, and the difficulty of interposition. The girl’s 
face became scarlet, then white as snow. Without 
- | betraying the slightest apprehension, she.approached 
within a pace of the dog, and, stooping slightly, strove 


of some relaxation of 
his vice-like hold. Would he spring upon the new- 
comer? 

“* For God’s sake,” began George— . 

“Be silent!” was Esther’s onfy reply, her eye 





of everybody, Swartz now displayed evident symp- 
toms of quailing. Gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
he detached his teeth from George’s boot. Then 


back an inch or two, shook the foam from his jaws, 
signal of surrender, the brave girl, without further 


shaggy neck, and turned him in the direction of a 
vacant kennel, close at hand. Yielding to the im- 
pulse, Swartz suffered himself to be conducted 
But the excite- 
In turning, Esther’s foot 
came in contact with the water-can placed there fur 
the usual occupant of the kennel, and upset it. 
With the bound of a tiger, the dog instantly flew at 


wrist and hand sufficiently to smear them with the 


George had recognized the fatal sign—even if the 
frightful appearance of the dog, reared on end, and 
snapping with convulsive fury at fancied objects 
around, had not of itself been proof sufficient. There 
was but one thing to do, and no time to lose in doing 
it. The staple that held the chain was of no great 
strength, and might yield before the powerful strain. 
He beckoned to the keeper, who put the gun into his 
hand. 

* Farewell, my brave old boy!” he said, regretful- 


The foam changed to blood, and Swartz rolled over 
dead, 

“Where is Miss Vann?” asked George, looking 
round for his young preserver. 

“In the ’ouse, I think, Sir George,” said Mr. Fan- 
“T think she got a little faintyish, Sir George. 
Shall I tell her you wants to see her, Sir George?” 

* Do no such thing,”* said his master, and walked 


the brother of bim who had been despatched for the | into the house. 


Mr. Fanshaw took a letter from his pocket, and 
examined it. 

“‘There’s somethin’ inside o’ you, I can feel,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Now, wot? Shall I give it to him now? 
I ort to; but, somehow, he don’t seem in good cue.” 
And Mr. Fanshaw thoughtfully followed his master. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH OOLBUEBN. 
SERGEANT JASPER, 

A BRAVE soldier, who enlisted at the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, in the second South 
Carolina regiment of infantry, commanded by Colo- 
nel William Moultrie. Sergeant Jasper distinguish- 
ed himself in a particular manner at the attack 
which was made by the Britisb, under the command 
of Genera! Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, upon Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, on the 28th of June, 
1776. 

Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort with two fifty 





smaller vessels of twenty-two and twenty guns, and 
two sloops of cight guns each. On the fort were 
mvounted twenty-six cannon, with which the garri- 
son, consisting of three hundred and seventy-five 
regulars, and a few militia, under the comman¢ of 
Colonel Moultrie, made a most gallaut defence. The 
attack was commenced between ten and eleven in 
the morning, and was continued upwards of ten 
hours. Three of the ships, advancing about twelve 
o’clock to attack the western wing of the fort, ran 
upon a shoal; to which incident the garrison owed, 
in a measure, its preservation. At half-past nine, 
the firing on both sides ceased; and svon after the 
ships stood out to sea. In the action the deliberate 
and well-direeted fire of the garrison shattered the 
ships, and their killed and wounded exceeded two 
hundred men. The loss of the garrison was only ten 
men killed and twenty-two wounded. Twice were 
the enemy repulsed with great loss; Colonel Moultrie 
and his troops received great praise for their brave 
and intrepid conduct. It was in this contest that 
Sergeant Jasper showeil his bravery; in the warmest 
part of the contest, the flag-staff was cut off bya 
cannon ball, and the flag fell to the bottom of the 
ditch on the outside of the works. The moment that 
Jasper made the discovery that the flag had fallen, 


the culors, which he tied toasponge staff, and re- 
planted them on the parapet, where he supported 
them until another flag-staff was erected. 

The subsequent activity and enterprise of this 
patriot induced Colonel Moultrie to give him a sort 
of roving commission, to go and come at pleasure, 
confident that he was always usefully employed. He 
was privileged to select such men from the regiment 
as he should choose, to accompany him in his enter- 
prises. Hix parties consisted, usually, of five or six; 
and he often returned with prisoners before Colunel 
Moultrie was apprised of his absence. 

Jasper was distinguished for his humane treat- 
ment, when an enemy fell into his power. His am- 
bition appears to have been limited to the character- 
istics of bravery, humanity, and usefulness to the 
cause of his country. By his sagacity he often suc- 
ceeded in the capture of those who were lying in am- 
bush for him. In one of his excursions, an instance 
of bravery and humanity is recorded by the biogra- 
pher of General Francis Marion. While he was ex- 
amining the British camp at Ebenezer, all the s)m- 
patiy of his great heart was awakened by the distress 
of a Mra. Jones, whose husband, an American by 
birth, had taken the king's protection, and had been 
confined in irons,for deserting the royal cause after he 
had taken the oath of allegiance. Her belief was, 
that nothing short of the life of her husband would 
atone for the offence with which he was charged. 
Anticipating the awful scene of a beloveil husband 
expiring on the gallows, had excited inexpressible 
emotious of grief and distraction. Jasper consulted 
with his companion, Sergeant Newton, whose feelings 
for the distressed female and her child were equally 
excited with hia own, upon the practicability of re- 
leasing Jones from his impending fate. Though 
they were unable to suggest a plan of operation, they 
were determined to watch for the most favorable op- 
portunity, and make the effort. 

The departure of Jones and several others (all in 
irons) to Savannah, for trial, under a guard consist- 
ing of a sergeant, a corporal, and eight men, was o1- 
dered upon the succeeding morning. Within two 
miles of Savannah, about thirty yards from the main 
road, was a spring of water, surrounded by a deep 
and thick underwood, where travellers often halted 
to refresh themselves. Jasper and his companion 
considered this place as the most favorable to their 
enterprise. They accordingly passed the guard, and 
concealed themselves near the spring. When the 
enemy came up, they halted, and only two of the 
guard remained with the ‘prisoners, while the others 
leaned their guns against trees, and went to the 
spring. Jasper and Newton seized two of the mus- 
kets, and disabled the two sentinels. The possession 
of all the arms placed the enemy in their power, and 
compelled them to surrender. The irons were taken 
off, and arms put in the hands of those who had been 
prisoners, and the whole party joined the American 
camp the next morning. 

Subsequent to the gallant defence at Sullivan’ bd 
Island, Colonel Moultrie’s regi t was 7 

with a stand of colors, by Mrs. Elliot, which she had 
richly embroidered with her own hands, and, as a re- 
ward for Sergeant Jasper’s particular merit, Gov- 
ernor Rutledge presented him witha sword. Duting 
the assault against Savannah, two officers had been 
killed, and one wounded, endeavoring to plant these 
colors upon the enemy’s parapet. Just before the 
retreat was ordered, Jasper endeavored to replace 
them upon the works, and while he was in the act, 
received a mortal wound, and fell into the ditch. 
When a retreat was ordered, he recollected the hon- 
orable conditions, upon which the conor presented 

the colors to his regiment, and among the last acts 
of his life, succeeded in bringing them off. Major 

Horry went to see him soon after the retreat, to 

whom he made the following communication: 

“T have got my furlough. That sword was pre- 

sented to me by Governer Rutledge, fur my services 

in the defence of Fort Moaltrie—give it to my father, 

and tell him I have won it in honor. Tell Mrs. 

Elliot that I lost mylife supporting the colors which 

she presented to our regiment. Should you ever see 

Jones, his wife and son, tell them, that Jasper’s 

gone, but that the remembrance of that fight fur 

them brought asccret joy to his heart, when it was 

about to stop its motion furever.” He expired a tew 








gun ships, four frigates of twenty-eight guns, two 


moments after uttering this sentence. 
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he jumped from one of the embrasures, and mounted» 
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(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 
LOST AT SEA. 


Rann 
BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 
Ann 


The merchant sits in his high-backed chair, 
Up over the busy town, 

With his sad eyes fixed on the distant bay, 
Where the ships go up and down. 

The clerks bend low over ledgers and bills, 
And watch him with stealthy gaze, 

And whisper in low, half-frightened tones, 

“ He's thinking of gold always.’’ 


The ships go up, and the ships go down, 
On their never-ceasing way, 

Bearing the riches of distant lands 
Over the sunny bay; 

But one ship ne‘er will fold her wings, 
When her weary flight is done, 

In the distant bay, for the merchant knows 

That her course is forever run. 


*'Twas a woman's name the vessel bore 
Ere she settled beneath the wave— 

A name that is carved on a white head-stone 
O’er a maiden’s lowly grave. 

e And the merchant thinks,—and his eyes grow soft, 
And his face is no longer cold,— 

Of a time that has passed when that woman's smile 
Was dearer to him than his gold. 


*Twas a time when the world was all aglow 
With hopes of the rosiest hue; 

When he dreamed that life was bright and fair, 
And maidens’ hearts were true. 

But the dream soon fled, and the joy soon passed— 
The merchant looks up with a frown— 

The maiden is cold in her perjured grave, 
The ship that he loved has gone down. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AILIE MONTROSE. 


BY MISS AMANDA‘M. HALE. 





THEY were proud, high people, those black-browed 
lairds of Montrose, and when Ailie—her pretty cheeks 
all dimpled into smiles, and her bonny blue eyes all 
tears—owned that she loved Colin Mackensie, they 
would have cried out upon the match, and mayhap 
shut her up in one-of their grand old half-ruined cas- 
tles in the Highlands, till the madness was past, only 
that Ailie was a dainty creature, as frail as a flower, 
and it was as much as her life was worth to cross her. 
And so old Douglass Montrose swallowed his chagrin, 
making many wry faces about it in secret, and was 
fain to accept young Colin for his son. But as to 
pretending to be pleased with it, none of the family 
would stoop to that. Pleased? When was ever a 
Mackensie fit to mate with a Montrose? 

Young Colin Mackensie was not at all of this way 
of thinking. Had he not his clear brain, and his 
strong right arm, and his untarnished name, and 
castles in Spain without number? And as for him- 
self—Colin blushed up redly at the thought—but if he 
had been so ill-made, would Ailie have loved him? 
He was tall enough for a grenadier, and had honest 
Gaelic eyes, and a blonde Gaelic face, that most 
maidens thought well of, and was frank and courteous 
in his bearing, and if he was a little cold and reserved 
to most, Ailie knew what a tender lover he could be. 
So Colin thought he might hold up his head with the" 
best of them. Why need he go searching. a musty 
pedigree, if Ailie—God bless her !—was satisfied? 

Young Colin went in boldly, when Sir Douglass 
summoned him to aconference, and was not at all 
awed by the grim faces of the defunct Montroses, who 
frowned down upon him from the walls, nor yet by 
the living Montrose, who sat upright and stern, like 
a judge about to pass sentence. 

“So, sir, you pretend to love my daughter?” 
growled Sir Douglass. 

Colin’s young blood was up in an instant, and Col- 
in’s Gaelic eyes glittered like steel. 

“T don’t pretend anything, Sir Douglass. I’ve told 
Ailie I love her, and, with your permission, I'll go on 
loving her—without it, 1711 do the same.” 

“ Hoity -toity!” chuckled the old Scotsman. 
“What a testy young fellow you are! You'll love 
Ailie, with or without my permission, will you? 
There’s assurance for you! Perhaps you’d carry off 
my daughter before my eyes?” And Sir Douglass 
looked at young Colin with"eyes that were very cold 
and stern,and yet you might detect a glimmer of 
satisfaction in them. A son like this youngster might 
be worth having, and Sir Douglass Montrose’s boys 
were all girls, as he was sure to say if the status of 
his family was the topic of conversation. ‘ You’d 
carry off my daughter before my eyes, now I dare 
say,” said Sir Douglass, with a growl, as who should 
say, ‘Try it if you dare!” 

“T don’t know but that I might, sir, if you pushed 
me pretty hard, but I’ve no desire to do anything of 
the sort. For Ailie’s sake, I prefer that you should 
give your consent; for Ailie’s sake, I shall overlook 
freedom in speech that 1 would not otherwise toler- 
ate,” said Colin, loftily. 

“Humph! You are very good, Mr. Mackensie— 
very good indeed. I am obliged to you,” said Sir 
Douglass, with treméndous sarcasm. 

Colin made no answer. His eyes were fixed on the 
grim face of old Malcolm Montrose, who, in cuirass 





| else. Strange to say, it was not the sturdy old knight 


and helmet, glowed down upon him with a fierceness 
which might perhaps have awed the young man, if, 
| fortunately, he had not been thinking of something 
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that he saw; instead of old Malcolm’s brawny pro- | 
portions, a slight figure, very charming in its girlish, | 
flexible grace; for a warlike visage, marked with 
scars of battle, a small, delicate, oval face, faintly 
colored, and a shining fall of fair hair, that invested 
it like an aureola; for the stern crusader’s angry eyes 
and set mouth, some dove-like orbs, that evermore 
fell before the warmth of his own, and tender lips 
meet for speech, or for silence, or for kisses. 

“Do you know who you are looking at, young 
man?” said Sir Douglass. “That, sir, is Malcolm 
Montrose, who bore arms in the First Crusade, and 
died fighting at the side of William of Scotland!” 

“ Yes sir,” murmured Colin, softly as a mountain 
brook, and, seeing still that fair, sweet vision, his face 
grew so dreamy and tender, that the old man mar- 
velled and was softened. 

“You may think yourself well off, Master Colin, 
to be accepted by the Montroses, for accept you I 
suppose I must, for Ailie’s sake—and I don’t mind 
saying I think I might do worse.” And, looking 
again at Colin, the father wondered if baby Alick, 
who died so long ago that his tiny grave had sunk to 
a level with the greensward, would not have been 
just such a handsome, manly fellow as this Colin 
Mackensie. 

The words, ringing on Colin’s ear, woke him from 
his reverie; the sweet vision faded, and there was old 
Sir Douglass, as pompous and priggish as ever; and 
Colin knew nothing of baby Alick, and did not catch 
the look on the old man’s face, and so he answered, 
haugbtily: 

‘“ For Ailie’s sake, I thank you. For myself I ask 
no favors. I accept the alliance as your equal—at 
least your equal. My ancestors were true to the 
kingdom, when yours fought for the Sassenachs.” 
And with this Colin bowed himself out, leaving Sir 
Douglass as red as ever his doughty great-uncle was, 
when he found himself face to face with the infidel. 
Colin’s random, heedless thrust had struck home. 
Colin strode out into the hall. There wasa sudden 
patter of light feet upon the stairs, and the gray old 
place grew alight in a flash. 

“0 Colin, Colin!” And then, as if even that were 
too much, Ailie blushes, and hides her face upon his 
shoulder, 

“Ailie, darling, ’tis all over, and you are promised 
to me!” , 

“ Promised!. O Colin! was my father so good?” 
And the dimples and the tears began to come. 
“Good to you, sweetheart! I fancy he does not 
like me much, but that matters nought,” said Colin, 
smiling and happy. e 

“Ah, but he must and shall. Not like you? O 
Colin, you were too much like himself, as proud and 
stiff-necked as he, and it was just Greek meeting 
Greek. Now if you’d both put away some of this 
pagan pride, and behave like Christian people, I 
should love you both—you, especially—all the bet- 
ter,”’ said Ailie, coaxingly. 

“Ah well, Ailie dear, for you I’ll even try to love 
your father; but truly he glowered on me as fiercely 
as did your great, great-uncle, Sir Malcolm, and I 
mistrust it wont be easy for me to win his liking. 
But, by the way, Ailie, what a grim-looking set they 
are—these mighty Montroses! How ever so dainty 
a blossom as you came to grow on so rough and 
gnarled a stem, I cannot guess;” and so saying, Col- 
in’s eyes fell on Ailie, so full of admiration that ber 
cheeks began to glow like roses, and her soft eyes 
were quite hid away under their long, brown lashes. 

But Ailie laughed softly, and said: 

“That is only because you have seen the dark side 
of the family. Come with me, and I’ll show you 
dames whose imperial beauty puts to shame my 
humble looks.” 

And so she led him up the broad oaken stair-case, 
past the griffins that kept guard at the top, and so to 
a long, wainscoted gallery, where, in the semi-dark- 
ness, bright eyes smiled out, and sunny tresses caught 
a gleam of light, and shone golden, and shadowy lips 
parted as to speak. There were ladies in ruffs and 
farthingales, and knights in armor; here a girl with 
longing eyes leans from a balcony, and searches the 
lonely distance, and Ailie says that the lover she 
looked for never came home from the wars, but left 
his bones in the Holy Land; and here a saintly Ma- 
donna face, the nun’s veil half drawn aside by one 
small white hand, looks out like one affrighted, and 
Ailie tells the story of her early widowhood, and the 
long, lonely years in the cloister, and the death that 
came all too tardily to the patient, sorrowing heart; 
and her own tears glisten, and her voice falls low. 
And they walk from picture to picture—this stalwart 
Gaelic youth, all glowing with the afflatus of the 
present age, having perhaps a little quiet contempt 
for the old times, when all these pictured people 
walked about in the sunshine; and Ailie, the young 
daughter of the proud old house, just in the first 

rosy flush of ber love; and itis hard for these two 
young people to realize that these stiff folks, in the 
absurd dress, could ever have loved and suffered in 
precisely the way that Colin and Ailie do; as they 
walked, Colin improved Ailie’s stories with many @ 
comment, that would not look at all wise if written 
down, and one or two that could not possibly be writ- 
ten, but Ailie accepted them as only little agreeable 
interludes, that varied the monotony of the old-world 
tales. / 

“It was a weird place, this gallery, with its faint 
light, and its rats nibbling in the wall, and its Zolian 
harp in the window, where the wind played eerie 
songs, and its echoing distances, which gave you back 
your own footfalls magnified, and its portraits on the 


and beautiful for you, and yet looked at you with | 
startlingly living faces, and beckoned you with shad- | 
owy hands, and followed you with awfal smiles. 
Ailie, tremulous young creature that she was, full 
of the old superstitions that had run down along her 
line, might well shudder and grow a little pale, as 
they went up and up the long room, till the light al- 
most faded out. 

“ Let us go away, Ailie,” cried Colin then. “ This 
is too much for you—you are only fit for the sun- 
shine.” 

“Nay, Colin, but a moment more. You must see 
Lady Alice’s portrait.” 

It was at the far corner, and this end of the gallery 
was shut off from an adjoining room by heavy 
tapestry; the adjoining room, indeed, was once a 
part of the grand gallery, and was crammed with 
famous pictures once upon a time, but part of them 
had gone to complete the dowry of wedded daughters, 
and here and there a Montrose bad been found base 
enough to self these, his family jewels, and there- 
fore, the pictures being diminished in number, the 
gallery had been narrowed to suit them, by putting 
up the famous Gobelin tapestry, that had come down 
as an heirloom from the days of King Jamie. Now 
as they stood before the portrait of Lady Alice, this 
tapestry moved solemnly and slowly, and its faded 
figures took on a ghastly likeness. 

“Why, darling, ’tis nothing but the wind,” cried 
Colin, as Ailie’s cheeks. and lips went white again. 
“Did you not just say that the old gallery is full of 
crannies, where the wind creeps in, and that if I 
looked behind the arras I should find nothing save 
dusty lumber? Let us see!” And his hand was upon 
the tapestry, but Ailie clung to him, saying: 

“No, Colin! pray, look you at the portrait of Lady 
Alice.” 

Colin looked, and as his eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness, the face on the canvas began to glow 
with life; the eyes smiled at him; the red lips were 
fresh and dewy; the rose-tinted cheeks were soft and 
tender. 

“Why, Ailie, *tis your very image!” said Colin, 
amazed. : 

A wan smile crept to Ailie’s lips. 

“They all say 0; but do you know, Colin, the old 
story bodes no good to the girl who shall look liké 
her?” she said, with a slight shudder. 

“Nay, Ailie, but that is nonsense!” said Colin, 
slightly frowning: ‘‘ Your head is full of idle tales.” 

“Tt is no idle tale,” said Ailie, stoutly. “ Hear first 
her story. She was the loveliest of all the Mont- 
roses—ah, I did not mean to praise myself—indeed, 
you must not laugh at me, Colin—I but repeat the 
praises of all who saw her; and so Lady Alice being 
lovely, hosts of admirers came to her from court and 
camp—and there, Colin, she was not like your Ailie, 
who had never a lover, save this saucy Colin 
Mackensie.” 

“And your Cousin Robert.” 

“O, I'll not count him!” cried Ailie. But sudden- 
ly her voice fell. ‘Colin, what was that?” 4 

“ Only the wind, Ailie! Now go on with this story 
of the Lady Alice.” z, 

With many a sudden start and tremor, Ailie pro- 
ceeded. 

“Lady Alice had many lovers, but she only favored 
one, and that was Aleck Cameron, a soldier just 
home from the wars, and him she loved with all her 
heart and soul—” 

“As you love me?” 

“Hush, Colin! With all her heart and soul, and 
so he loved, or seemed to love, her—for men are 
sometimes false, are they not?—and the bridal day 
was appointed, and a magnificent feast spread, and 
all the most gallant men and most beautiful ladies in 
the kingdom were there, to do honor to Lady Alice— 
but she, the bride, was fairer than any of them, when 
she came down in her white-velvet gown, with a trail 
a yard long, and her stomacher all stiff and glisten- 
ing with diamonds, and her hair, that was as fine as 
silk and as bright as gold, all falling in little rippling 
curls over her shoulders, and her happy, love-lit face ; 
and they all drove to church, for Aleck Cameron was 
tocome from his own place,and meet her there. 
There he was not, however, and the church was cold 
and empty; but they waited and waited, and the sun 
got higher and higher, and Lady Alice grew white, 
and her face looked as if it were carved in stone, and 
Sir Malcolm, her father, walked up and down the 
aisle, and swore at the bridegroom’s’ tardiness; and 
still he did not come, and some began to weep, and a 
few laughed, and at last Sir Malcolm shouted that 

there would be no wedding that day, and the fright- 
ened guests crept away, and they put Lady Alice in- 
to the carriage, and took her home, more like a mar- 
ble image than the living, loving woman she was 
when she set out. It.was a gloomy company that 
came back to Montrose, and who should there be on 
the steps, waiting for them, but the false lover’s own 
servant, and Sir Malcolm read the letter he brought 
aloud to all that company, with manyan oath. It 
said that an ojd love had come back to him, and he 
must fain wed with her, and he hoped Lady Alice 
would forgive him, since he did not mean to do her 
wrong, and would she pity the strait wherein he was 
placed? Lady Alice listened with eyes from which 
all the light had gone out, and while they cursed the 
traitor and villain, she slipped away to her own room, 
and for pity’s sake none followed her. But, by-and- 
by, her mother longed to give her some comfort, and 
she went up to the room, and lo! it was empty, and 
there were the jewels, and the velvet gown, and the 
veil, that she had torn off and trampled upon, as 





wall, of people who had lain mouldering in their 





graves all these years that the earth has been green 


they lay on the floor. But no Lady Alice! They 
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in pursuit, but no Lady Alice. It was in the begin- 
ning of winter this happened, and not till the ice in 
the loch broke up in the spring, did they know what 
became of Lady Alice.” 

A motionless silence fell at the close. Only the 
ghostly tapestry stirred, and the wind sighed. Ailie 
could hear her own heart beat. Presently Colin 
spoke. I think he had forgotten the story, in looking 
at Ailie. 

“A pretty romance—nay, I’ll not call it a romance, 
since you say ’tis an ower true tale. But, Ailie, dear, 
why is it not good fortune to look like this poor, be- 
trayed lady?” 

**O, because the evil fortune must be doubled, and 
waits, they say, fur that unfortunate descendant of 
the Montroses who most resembles her,” said Ailie, 
looking around fearfully. 

“They know nothing about it,” said Colin, angrily. 
** And, moreover,” continued Ailie,in a hushed 
voice,, ’tis said the portrait has been known to step 
from its frame—even to speak in such awful tones of 
warning that one’s blood would curdle to hear.” 

*‘ This is worse than nonsense, Ailie. Believe me; 
these are old wives’ fables, that have not an atom of 
truth in them. Why, you don’t suppose, dear, that 
I’m to turn out an Aleck Cameron on your hands?” 
Ailie smiled faintly. 

Lid No y 

“Or that you are to be left like poo. Lady Alice, to 
throw away the life she could not bear. Ailie, dar- 
ling, when once we are married,I shall take you 
away from this gloomy old castle, more fit for ghosts 
to live in thaa for earthly creatures, and in a sunny 
home of your own you'll forget these hideous fables, 
and be the blithest little woman on ‘the broad earth. 
Eh, darling, what is it?” 

For, on looking down at her, he saw the sweet face 
frozen with horror, tue lips blanched and quivering. 
“Ailie, Ailie!”’ 

But she could only point with upraised finger to the 
portrait. Colin looked, and there—with wistful eyes, 
eager lips parted as to speak—the face of Lady Alice 
leaned forward, and then—or was it the wild fancy 


blew freshly in at the open doors. Here his calls 
brought the servants quickly about him. Restora- 
tives and wine were at hand, and presently Ailie 
opened her eyes, and looked wildly around. 

“Tt is darling, I—Colin!” 

She drew a little nearer him, and then suddenly 
burst into tears. And now to their questions as to 
what it was all abont, Colin answered, briefly: 

“It was a fright she got in the picture-gallery!” 

“‘Hech, bairns! and what did ye go speering there 

for? *Tis an uncanny place, and should be locked 
up. Eb, Master Robert! Have ye no the key?” said 
Nurse Margery. 
Colin looked up, and saw a dark, sullen-faced 
youth, who stood leaning against a pillar, and who at 
this question replied, doggedly, that he knew nothing 
about the key—he didn’t pretend to be master of 
Montrose. This with a leer at Colin. Colin paid him 
back with a proud, unconscious look, and thought 
within himself that if this was the rival lover—and 
gossip credited Robert Argyle with a desperate liking 
for his pretty cousin—he was sure of his Ailie. 

Perhaps it was because Ailie caught the looks ex- 
changed by the young men, that she brightened up 
all at once, and protested she was quite well enough 
to go up stairs by herself, and, indeed, she must be 
dressing for dinner, or her handsome step-mother 
would be coming home, and scolding her for her tar- 
diness. As for Colin, he must not forget that he was 
engaged to dine there to-morrow ; ¢nd so, with smiles 
that were not quite real, and with faltering feet, Ailie 
hastened away. Cuvlin stood watching the little 
graceful figure, as it sl#,ped into the gioom at the 
head of the landing, and then went away. 

“‘ Now, Margery, Margery,” cried Ailie, the mo- 
ment they were alone, “something is going to hap- 
pen to me!” 

_“The Lord forbid, Miss Ailie! And yet it was an 
unco sight ye saw,” said Margery, solemnly. 

‘“‘Margery, did never the portrait of Lady Alice 
lean from the frame, except when some misfortune 
was about to befall us?” said Ailie, earnestly. 

“Only twice, to my knowledge,” said Margery, 
with a judicial air, “has that poor lassie vexed her- 
sel’ wi’ our affairs—and first time ’twas when your 
mother died, Miss Ailie, and second time was when 
baby Alick was sick—and the child grew worse from 
that minute., I said to Mrs. Stimpson, ‘If you can 
keep awake, Stimpson, I’ll lie down and get a nap,’ 
for Master Alick bad been that sick I’d not slept for 
a week, and Stimpson vowed she wasn’t a bit sleepy, 
and so I just lay down on the sofa, and dropped off 
directly ; but Stimpson was always a sleepy-head, and 
what does she do but—” 

“*O, but, Margery, don’t tell me all that. When 
did Alick die?” 

“At eleven o’clock the portrait moved, and at 
twelve the baby went,” said Margery, curtly. 

Ailie was folding and unfolding the azure scarf she 
had worn. 

“If it was only to die,” she said, with gentle sad- 






Vv) 
of the listeners?—there stole out upon the stillness 
the whispered word: : 
‘‘ Beware!” 4 
It was only a dead weight that leaned now upon 
Colin’s arm, and, looking down at Ailie, he saw that ; 
she was ina swoon. He lifted her up, and carried 
her swiftly forth, down into the hall, where the air 
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~| her up to such distress, that she cried out, wildly 

“O Margery, do you think Colin could be untrue t 
me?” 

And Margery, whose experience in lovers is limit: 
to a sober flirtation with the ooachman, shakes hi 
head lugubriously, and says: 

“ Well, to be sure, there's notelling. Master Coli 
is an uncommon fair-apoken young man, but me 
are unco’ deceitta’. I've always heard that, and 
stands to reason there’s something in it, else wh 
should folks go on saying it forever?” 

“But my Colin is not dike vther men,” cried Atli 
with sudden fire, 

Margery smiled—a wan, watery smile—and said: 

“Nor did poor Lady Alice think her Aleck was lik: 
other men, yet see how he turned out! O Miss Aille 
there’s no trusting em. That's what I tell Willum. 
‘ Willum,’ says [, ‘ there’s no trusting you!’” 

Thereupon Aflie, poor little inconsistent, torment- 
ed girl, broke into quite a passion, and said she 
wouldn’t have anybody slandering her Colin, and she 
wished Margery would go away, and never come 
near her aie of which injustice Margery took 
very meekly, soon fo: 

wn Wane: rgot in au amicable squabble 

While Ailie, poor child, was crying herself to sleep 
up stairs, her step-mother was being driven home 
from a soiree at Clarendon House, and Just ax Ailie 
dropped off into unconsciousness, with a sigh that 
was almost a sob, and a little quiver of the brown 
, | tear-wet eyelashes, her ladyship entered the draw. 
ing-room, where Sir Douglass, too old and gouty for 
parties, sat, with his wine and his newspaper, 

Now my Lady Montrose had been a very pretty 
girl in her youth, and, like: many another girl who is 
eager for a splendid settlement, had presumed too 


cept the band of a French marquis, who turned out 
‘to be no marquis at all, and who, after leading her a 
wretched life for two years, drowned himself in the | 
Seine, which people were cruel enough to say was the 
best disposition that could be made of 80 utterly 
worthless a creature. The forlorn widow, after a few 
months of necessary mourning, finding that her eyes 
were still bright and soft, her brown hair untouched 
by the finger of time, and her plexi 
when juiiciously embellished—quite passabl 
thought herself of possible pan aieeh daa, 
having had enough of France and the French vo 
turned home. Sir Douglass succumbed to her charme 
in precisely a twelve-month from the day when she 
first landed at Dover, and Lady Montrose had enough 
gratitude for the man who had made love to her in 
her passe widowhood, to make his happiness her care. 
Therefore, her first act, upon entering the room, was 
to go up to Sir Douglass, and give him a wifely kiss, 
which the grim old baronet took as a favor, and repaid 
by an admiring look at the graceful figure that trail- 
ed its satins across the carpet. 
“And how have you enjo: 

said Sir Dougiass. HO ar sre ebeonal 
“Q, much as usual. Lady Dundreary made herself 
less than commonly disagreeable, and Lord Dun- 
dreary spilt his snuff in the soup, and Mr. Eariston 
and the new member—I forget his name—talked 
politics im the most dismal fashion. After dinner. 
Miss Georgianna, who is not yet out, was brought in 
to entertain us with music, which she did, till [ pitied 
the agonies of the poor old tortured piano. Society 








said the artful Lady Montrose, who was twenty years 
younger than her husband, “and if it were not for 
Ailie and poor Fanchette, { would give up going out 
altogether.” 


who was the daughter of the disreputable French 
marquis, and who had been left behind at a French 
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much upon it, and had at last been very glad to ace | 


is not what it was when you and I were young, dear,” | 


ible inconvenience, when her | t! 


trouble about Ailie!” g 
Lady Montrose tooked up, surprised. n 
“Pray, what do you mean, my dear?” ti 


him,” growled Sir Douglass. 


you would never consent to it!” t 
“ What if I did?” demanded the old baronet, testi- 
ly. “How isa man to have his own way, when a 
women is in question?” 


“My poor Sir Douglass! are you really so set 
against this match?” 


“T mean that this young upstart of a Colin Mac- | ¢ 
kensie has been here, and I have promised Ailig to | bh 


Lady Montrose’s violet eyes widened at this speech. | r: 
“ Why, Sir Donglass! And you have always vowed | to 


Lady Montrose laughed musically. + F 


“T should think I had reason to be!” said the | ri 
baronet, grimly. “ Why, the impudent young fellow | gli 


gave me to understand that he wasn’t at all beholden | ca 
to us for accepting bim—indeed, intimated that it} w! 
was he who did us an honor.” u 


Montrose. “But I do wish, my dear, that we could 


“How delightfully ridiculous!” laughed Lally | be 


show Ailie how unworthy this alliance i# of ber. if] #t 


Fanchette was here—+rhe isa charming little coquette, | si 


you know—ehe would fascinate my Lord Colin, and | nm 
draw him away fr6m his allegiance, and show Ailie | as 
that the foolish fellow did not know his own mind.” | m 


“I wish to Heaven Fanchette was here, then!” 
sighed Sir Douglass, 


light. Her dear Fanchette’s interests were never 
absent from her r.gards, and hitherto this old huas- 
band of hers bad never been inclined to show much | m 
favor to the daughter of the French marquis; in- 


Lady Montrose’s beautifnl eyes shone with sudden | ev 


deed, the unhappy mamma had never dared to intro- op 
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her up to such distress, that she cried out, wildly, 


“O Margery, do you think Colin could be untrue to 
me?” 

And Margery, whose experience in lovers is limited 
te asober flirtation with the coachman, shakes her 
head lugubriously, and says: 

“ Well, to besure, there’s notelling. Master Colin 
is an uncommon fair-spoken young man, but men 
are unco’ deceitta’. I’ve always heard that, and it 
stands to reason there’s something in it, else why 
should folks go on saying it forever?” 

“But my Colin is not like other men,” cried Allie, 
with sudden fire, 

Margery smiled—a wan, watery smile—and said: 

“‘ Nor did poor Lady Alice think her Aleck was like 
other men, yet see how he turned out! O Miss Ailie, 
there’s no trusting ’em. That’s what I tell Willum. 
‘ Willum,’ says [, ‘there’s no trusting you!” 

Thereupon Aflie, poor little inconsistent, torment- 
ed girl, broke into quite a passion, and said she 
wouldn’t have anybody slandering her Colin, and she 
wished Margery would go away, and never come 
near her again—all of which injustice Margery took 
very meekly, and soon forgot in an amicable squabble 
with William. 

While Ailie, poor child, was crying herself to sleep 
up stairs, her step-mother was being driven home 
from a soiree at Clarendon House, and just as Ailie 
dropped off into unconsciousness, with a sigh that 
was almost a sob, and a little quiver of the brown, 
tear-wet eyelashes, her ladyship entered the draw- 
ing-room, where Sir Douglass, too old and gouty for 
parties, sat, with his wine and his newspaper. 

Now my Lady Montrose had been a very pretty 
girl in her youth, and, like: many another girl who is 
eager for a splendid settlement, had presumed too 
much upon it, and had at last been very glad to ac- 
cept the band of a French marquis, who turned out 


‘to be no marquis at all, and who, after leading her a 


wretched life for two years, drowned himself in the 
Seine, which people were cruel enough to say. was the 
best disposition that could be made of so utterly 
worthless a creature. The forlorn widow, after a few 
months of necessary mourning, finding that her eyes 
were still bright and soft, her brown hair untouched 
by the finger of time, and her pl ially 
when ju:iciously embellished—quite passable, be- 
thought herself of possible future triumphs, and, 
having had enough of France and the French, re- 
turned home. Sir Douglass succumbed to her charms 
in precisely a twelve-month from the day when she 
first landed at Dover, and Lady Mont had gh 
gratitude for the man who had made love to her ‘in 
her passe widowhood, to make his happiness her care. 
Therefore, her first act, upon entering the room, was 
to go up to Sir Douglass, and give him a wifely kiss, 
which the grim old baronet took as a favor, and repaid 
by an admiring look at the graceful figure that trail- 
ed its satins across the carpet. 

“And how have you enjoyed yourself, my dear?” 
said Sir Douglass. 

“@Q, much as usual. Lady Dundreary made herself 
less than commonly disagreeable, and Lord Dun- 
dreary spilt his snuff in the soup, and Mr. Earlston 
and the new member—I forget his name—talked 
politicsin the most dismal fashion. After dinner, 
Miss Georgianna, who is not yet out, was brought in 
to entertain us with music, which she did, till I pitied 
the agonies of the poor old tortured piano. Society 
is not what it was when you and I were young, dear,” 
said the artful Lady Montrose, who was twenty years 
younger than her husband, “and if it were not for 
Ailie and poor Fanchette, { would give up going out 
altogether.” 

Sir Douglass,ignored the allusion to poor Fanchette, 
who was the daughter of the disreputable French 
marquis, and who | had been left behind at a French 

, a8 a possible inconvenience, when her 
mamma came over, and replied, surlily: 

“You wont need to give yourself much further 
trouble about Ailie!”’ 

Lady Montrose tooked up, surprised. 

“Pray, what do you mean, my dear?” 

“T mean that this young upstart of a Colin Mac- 
kensie has been here, and I have promised Ailie to 
him,” growled Sir Douglass. 

Lady Montrose’s violet eyes widened at this speech. 

““ Why, Sir Douglass! And you have always vowed 
you would never consent to it!’” 

“ What if I did?” demanded the old baronet, testi- 
ly. “How isa man to have his own way, when a 
women is in question?” 

Lady Montrose laughed musically. + 

“My poor Sir Douglass! are you really so set 
against this match?” 

“T should think I had reason to be!” said the 
baronet, grimly. “ Why, the impudent young fellow 
gave me to understand that he wasn’t at all beholden 
to us for accepting him—indeed, intimated that it 
was he who did us an honor.” 

“How delightfally ridiculous!” laughed Lady 
Montrose. “But I do wish, my dear, that we could 
show Ailie how unworthy this alliance is of her.’ If 
Fanchette was here—the isa charming little coquette, 
you know—she would fascinate my Lord Culin, and 
draw him away from his allegiance, and show Ailie 
that the foolish fellow did not know his own mind.” 

“I wish to Heaven Fanchette was here, then!” 
sighed Sir Douglass. 

Lady Montrose’s beautiful eyes shone with sudden 
light. Her dear Fanchette’s interests were never 
absent from her r:gards, and hitherto this old hus- 
band of hers had never been inclined to show much 
favor to the daughter of the French marquis; in- 
deed, the unhappy mamma had never dared to intro- 
duce the girl to the reputable Scotch household. But 

















now here was an opportunity todoa great deal for 
Fanchette. She would fascinate this young Colin, 
and if he should take a fancy to marry her, it would 
not be a bad match; poor, penniless, Lady Montrose 
had a great fondness for money, knowing so well the 
inconvenience of being without it, and had no un- 
comfortable sense of family pride, and if Fanchette 
could marry into the banking firm of Mackensie and 
Son, it would be a very different thing from the Mont- 
rose’s descending to trade. So she smiled very sweet- 
ly upon Sir Douglass, but said, demurely:_ 

** You know, dear, we wouldn’t for the world make 
Aille unhappy.” ° 

“Tut, tut! let her'see him looking askance upon 
another girl, and she will throw him over fast enough, 
I'll warrant, and choose a better lover in haste.” 

“Ailie has so many to choose from,” said Lady 
Montrose, thinking of Fanchette and her dismal 
prospects. “There is young Lord Dundreary—he 
inquired for her particularly—and Mr. Earlston—” 

“Lord Dundreary is a booby, and Earlston is a 
rascally radical,” said Sir Douglass, shortly. “1’d 
rather she married Robert Montrose than either of 
them.” 

‘Let it be Robert Montrose, then, with all my 
heart, if you can bring Ailie to think so; but I’ve 
fancied she didn’t like her. cousin, my dear,” said 
Lady Montrose, whose “ fancy” amounted to a very 
decided opinion. 

“Then she don’t know what’s best for herself, and 
that’s true, I dare say,” said Sir Douglass, whose 
opinion of woman in the abstract was not particu- 
larly flattering. ‘‘ Robert is the best match in the 
kingdom.” 

Lady Montrose smiled a little to herself, as she sat 
playing with the pretty lapis lazuli bracelet which 
had been a part of her husband’s wedding present. 
As to Robert, her ladyship didn’t exactly see his ex- 
cellencies, unless they consisted of a disinclination to 
exert himself, and a peevish, jealous, exacting tem- 
per; but it was all one to her whom Ailie married, 
and she was too prudent a wife to irritate Sir Doug- 
lass by contradiction. 

“T’m afraid girls don’t know what is best for them. 
I shall never forget how different my first choice was 
from my second,” she said, putting her white hand 
tenderly upon the baronet’s. ‘“ Poor Ailie is, I dare 
say, as mistaken as I was.” : 

There was a slight flaw in Lady Montrose’s logic, 
inasmuch as Ailie loved Colin, and Lady Montrose 
had not affected any sentiment as regarded her first 
marriage, but with feminine inconsequence, she did 
not perceive this, but devoted herself to the develop- 
ment of the little plot, in which Fanchette was tu be 
the principal actor. 

An hour or two later, she held an important con- 
ference with Robert Montrose, from which that 
young man came forth, his black, level brows con- 
tracted, and a triumph, which was almost malignant, 
in his face. 

Three days later, there was quite a commotion in 
Madame L’Estrange’s pensionnat ; the pupil who had 
caused the most trouble, and reflected the most lus- 
tre on the establishment; who had won the heart of 
the music professor, and flirted with the German 
teacher, and ‘supplanted madame herself in an at- 
tempt upon the affections of the distinguished Doctor 
Von Sprigel who resided next door, was about 
to depart to fresh fields and pastures new, and the 
apparent mourning, and real rejoicing, were very 
great. Fanchette’s poor little trunk was packed and 
corded and marked, and Fanchette herself, in the 
most stylish and inexpensive of travelling-dresses, 
was ready to set forth upon her trip to London. And 
80, in a few days, the long rows of London houses be- 
gan to march in solemn procession before her eyes, 
and Fanchette sighed over their dismalness, and 
thought England a gloomy place, and Scotland still 
gloomier, since they came upon # in a wretched, 
drizzly day, when Arthur’s Seat loomed dark and 
gray from the mists, and the houses looked more and 
more dismal, and the suburban roads still lonesomer, 
till they came towards Montrose, when Fanchette 
could have cried at the sight of the great gray stone 
house, with its lines of firs bordering the avenue of 
approach, and the massive, suber hills that rose in its 
rear, only that she was a poor girl, with her fortune 
to make, and it would never do to spoil her eyes by 
tears, however great might be her longing for the 
sunny homes of France. 

And so, looking sharply about her with those same 
eyes, which were very bright, and soft, and dark, 
Fanchette saw a gentleman just about to ring at the 
great dvor of the house. And as the lazy porter 
never gave himself the trouble of answering the first 
Ting, it followed of necessity that Colin caught a 
glimpse of a dainty foot, exquisitely booted, upon the 
carriage step, and the next moment was wondering 
who this charming woman, with the elfin eyes, and 
the dazzling smile and the creamy complexion, could 
be; but, presently, the fairy lady cried out: 

“It is Monsieur Colin Mackeusie, is it not?” Colin 
stammered out a yes, and Fanchette, dropping her 
silken-iringed eyelids, murmured, softly, “I could 
not mistake—‘ the blonde young Seotsman, with eyes 
as azure as the heaven’—mamma’s description was 
most perfect.” 

Honest Colin blushed up to his temples, and felt 
more highly flattered and more embarrassed than 
ever before in all his life; but he managed to say: 

** You are Lady Montrose’s daughter, then?” 

“I am Fanchette Delacroix!” said the girl, de- 
murely. 

At thi®, Colin gave another vigorous ring, and 
upon that old William woke out of his nap, ant rub- 





bed his eyes, and gently caressed his rheumatic knees, 


and mare other preparations for answering the bell. 
But of this Colin knew nothing, and began to chate 
impatiently. 

*Didn’t they send any one to meet you?” he 
said. “ 

‘Monsieur forgets that 1 am only a poor girl, in 
no wise related to these proud Montroses,” said 
Fanchette, sweetly. 

“Confound their pride!” muttered Colin. “ It 
would have been civil to have sent a servant for 
you.” 

“You are impatient,” said Fanchette, looking up 
at him with innocent, childish eyes. ‘“ Is it not best 
to knock?” and, suiting the action to the word, drew 
off her dainty, gray glove, and applied her tiny 
knuckles to the ponderous hall door. 

Colin broke into a laugh. 

“A tremendous eftect that will produce!” And 
then, the funny absurdity striking him anew, he 
laughed again. 

** What a wonderful door!” said Fanchette, with a 
pretty, puzzled look. ‘And see, my hands are hurt ;” 
and she held them up for him to see. 

“ Poor little hands! They were never meant for 
any such rough encounter,” said Colin, with a sud- 
den access of pity for the little thing left to find: her 
way over the sea alone. 

“Thank you! You must bea very ‘nice person, 
Monsieur Colin. Iam so pleased to find a friend in 
this strange country,” she said, with tearful sweetness. 

*T don’t know about being nice,” said Colin, 
smiling, ‘‘ but I’m obliged to you for calling me your 
friend.” 

Old William reached the door at this juncture, and 
as it swung open, revealing the lofty, dimly-lighted 
hall, the wide, dark stair-case, that went winding up 
and up, and was lost in dusky obscurity, and the 
crossed arms hung high upon the wall, and the deer’s 
antlers, and other relics of the chase, Fanchette nes- 
tled close to her new friend, and even clung to his 
arm in her timidity. And then, just at the entrance 
of the drawing-room, she tripped in the long, flossy 
fur of the door-mat, and would have fallen. but for 
Colin; it was all over in a moment, but the little 
hand caught at Colin’s, and the soft, loose curls swept 
his face, and so it was with quite a heightened color, 
and a very awkward, distrai¢t manner, that he came 
into the drawing-room, where the family were 
sitting. 

Ailie sprang to her feet, with a glad cry, but stop- 
ped short at seeing the remarkably pretty giyl who 
clung to his arm, and looked up into his face with 
such innocent, confiding eyes. 

Fanchette swept the group with a rapid glance; in 
that brief look she divined Ailie’s weak points, and 
saw that her mamma and Sir Douglass would be her 
allies. But it was only an instant that she paused; 
then she ran forward, and threw her arms around 
Lady Montrose, and cried just a little, and kissed 
Ailie, and said she was sure they should be friend 
‘Monsieur Colin and she were already friends,” she 
said; and she looked at Colin so expressively that he 
colored, and was singularly disconcerted. 

Ailie was put quite at fault by this. Colin and the 
French girl must have improved their time, she 
thought. And what did Colin mean by sitting so si- 
lent, and by following the girl with his eyes? And 
why was he so distrait and cold? 

So Ailie sat by her embroidery-frame, with an ach- 
ing heart, while Fanchette made herself delightful. 
Such adventures she had had, in just crossing the 
channel—enough to fill a volume, and she had seen 
more ludicrous things than most people would in a 
voyage round the world, and she had such an en- 
chanting way of telling a story, so many turns and 
‘erks of her pretty head, such expressive gestures, 
.such bright, sparkling eyes, that perhaps it wasn’t 
strange that Sir Douglass laughed till the tears came, 
and Colin listened, and forgot to answer Ailie’s ques- 
tions. And when she made a remarkably happy hit, 
Sir Douglass cried: 

** We shan’t keep you with us long, my dear. Why» 
you’re worth a score of dull English girls, and some 
lord will be sure to fall in love with you.” 

Fanchette’s face suddenly grew sober. 

“But I have no dot, Sir Douglass,” she said, 
prettily. 

“Then I’ll give you one! Only you must be sure 
you marry a fortune.” 

**O dear Sir Douglass!” and the white hands went 
up with a charming affectation of horror. “ You 
don’t think me mercenary! Iam a poor girl, but 1 
will not marry unless I love—not even the king. Ah! 
nothing but- love would tempt me to marry. One 
may be poor, but to be loved, makes one happy!” 
And the soft, dark eyes grew unspeakably tender, 
and Colin, meeting them for an instant, experienced 
a sudden thrill, and quite forgot to notice that Ailie 
had that moment crept to a seat by his side, and was 
looking pale and strangely sorrowful. 

If Fanchette made such progress in one night, 
what might be expected when she had been a month 
at Montrose? When Colin came, after a time, it was 
as much the thought of Fanchette as of Ailie that 
drew him, and presently Ailie dropped away from his 
mind strangely, and he counted the hours that 
should bring him to Fanchette. And as for Ailie, go 
where she would, Fanchette was her shadow. 

“Ah, my Ailie,” she said, one day, in a tender tone, 
“your cheeks are like lily petals. It is you whom 
one would take for a French girl, and not I. I think 
you so beautiful, you know. It was very bai taste 
in Monsieur Colin to like my coler better than your 
exquisite fairness. Bah! I am coarse beside you”— 
which was true. ‘But Colin says your cheeks are 





A great sobjcame up, and choked Ailie Montrose, 
and when she could speak, she cried out: 

“ T wish you would not talk of me—you and Colin!” 
And her passionate eyes said more than the words. 

Can it be that you are Jealous of poor me?” said 
Fanchette, in an aggrieved tone, ‘Are you angry at 
Colin, because he is my friend?” 

“Friend!” Ailie’s pride interposed, and she stop- 
ped with the one word. “‘ What I think of Colin, I 
will tell him, if he chooses; and as for you, you know 
as well as I do whether you have behaved in a maid- 
enly tashion since you came here,” said Ailie, with 
bitter calmness, and with that valked away, with all 
the pride of the Montroses in her manner. 

That night, when Colin came, a figure darted away 
before hiw, and hid itself in the shrubbery, but not 
too soon for him to recogniz : it. 

* Fanchette!” he softly callet. 

She came ont, her hands pressed together over her 
bosom, her eltin eyes sorrowful and sweet. 

“Why did you run away trom me, Fanchette?” 

“Ah, Colin, we must never be friends any more,” 
she said, brokenly. ‘Ailie is so angry with me! She 
grudges me your friendship—she who has your love 
all to herself. And you must make hastegand ask 
her forgiveness—she blames you so harshly of 

And then Colin swears that Ailie has not all his 
love, and that she and her coldness “are in fault for 
having lost it, and that twenty Ailie Montroses 
should not come between him and his darling Fan- 
chette. All this in a sudden flush of emotion, and 
an excitement that made him forget everytbing but 
*Fanchette lying in his arms, and giving him kiss for 
kiss—so that none but Fanchette’s quick ears caught 
the sound of crunching gravel in a path near by, and 
the light footfulls that fled quickly, and left only si- 
lence, and the white moonlight around the guilty 
pair. In the great upper hall her cousin met her. 

“Ailie Montrose, you look like a ghost! Is it be- 
cause the French girl stole away your lover? Let 
him go, Ailie! there are others truer than he.” 

But she turned and fled trom him, and, wretched 
and heart-broken, crushed by nameless despair, 
whither should she go but to the weird chamber, 
where the forsaken Lady Alice smiled down in pity? 
Her head swam, her eyes saw only the infinite beauty 
and pathos of,the pictured face; but while she stood 
there, her pulses throbbing quickly, her brain on fire, 
the lovély Lady Alice seemed to bend towards her— 
the brown hair stirred—the canvas rustled. With a 
shriek, Ailie ran. 

“Stop, Ailie! *Tis only I,” cried Robert Montrose, 
as, alarmed for the effect of his trick, he sprang from 
behind the tapestry. 

But Ailie did not hear, or, hearing, thought it a 
voice from the dead. Still she ran—down the broad 
stair-ease, down the wide avenue, past the arbor, 
where Colin sat, and started guiltily at the flash of 
white drapery that swept the acacias as she passed, 
out into the lonely road, and on between rows of 
blossoming hawthorne, past lonesome fields, lying 
still under the white, cold moonlight, only the un- 
pitying light, and the awful silence of the night 
around her, on and still on, over the cold, dew-wet 
grass, and by rough roads, and by secret wood-paths, 
down to the lonely lake, Ailie fled. 


to the water’s brink, there was only a play of ripples 
on the black, shining surface, and the stately hills 
gave back a sobbing cry. 

“Colin! Fanchette! We have killed her between 
us!” And so he laid. her, all stark and cold, before 
them; and the golden hair fell dripping upon tife 
grass, and the mute face looked up to Heaven in a 
dreadful prayer for judgment. 

“Ailie! Ailie!” Colin cried; and in a flash his sin 
and shame smote him to the soul. 

And while he knelt there, sobbing, and praying for 
forgiveness, and frantically entreating for one word 
from the white, still lips, Fanchette crept up to him; 
-and, before them all, gathered mute and horror- 
‘stricken around, Colin shook her off roughly, and 
piteously entreated Heaven to give him back his 
murdered Ailie. 





THE TURKEY-CALLER AND HIS PREY. 

‘Captain Flack’s Hanter’s Experience,” a pleas- 
antly-written work, relates the following anecdote, 
to show with what pertinacity the turkey-caller fol- 
lows his prey, and to illustrate the queer humor of 
the hunters: ‘Only a veteran in the art has any 
chance of success, It is recorded of an old hunter 
that he once chased a turkey regularly for three 
years, only catching sight of the bird twice, although 
he used the ‘ call,’ with which they imitate the ery of 
the female, and so allure the cock within range of 
the rifle. But Jet him relate his adventures himself: 
‘I always hunted that ar’ gobbler in the same range, 
till I know’d his track and his “ yelp” as well as 1 do 
my old dog’s. But the critter were so knowin’, that 
when I called it would run from me, takin’ the oppo- 
site direction to my foot-marks, The old scaly varmint 
kept pretty much about the ridge, at the end of 
which, where it lost itself in the swamp, was a hol- 
low cypress-tree. Now, I were determined to have 
that gobbler, boys; so what do I do but put on my 
shoes heels foremost, walk down the hill very quietly, 
and get into the hollow tree. Well, thenI gavea 
call; and, boys, it would have done your hearts good 
to see that turkey come trotting down the ridge to- 
wards me, looking at my tracks, and thinking I had 
gone the other way ”” 





When a man is dead, he is no longer ours to jeer at 





not so pink as they used to be.” 


and condemn. 


And when Robert, driven by a horrible fear, came 
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House of Ergiand, her majesty declined the honor, 
and the kingly Theodore has since been a most love- 
lorn misanthrope. 

But King Theodore has made himself famous for 
other things than unsuccessful love-making. Half- 
savage as he is, he has curbed the factions and broils 
that have torn Abyssinia for so many years, and has 
brought all the petty chiefs under his control, and 
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English fleet at his disposal, and the plan fell to the 
ground. 

Nature has done much for Abyssinia. The coun- 
try is a range of vast table-lands and fantastic moun- 
tains, varying from four thousand to fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. The vaileys teem 
with the richest produce, and the svil is capable of 
growing anything which will grow anywhere; but 
there is little cultivation in proportion to the extent 
of territory. The scenery is varied and beautiful, 
and the country combines mineral resources, a de- 
lightful climate, tropical Inxuriance, and such 
salubrity that no waste of European life need be 
apprehended from frequenting it. But while nature 
has done so much, human skill or energy has done 
absolutely nothing. The utter want of roads and 
bridges, the stagnant or lawless nature of the social 
system, the obstinate attachment to ancient customs, 
the indifference of the rulers to everything but their 
personal comfort, the constant wars and consequent 
insecurity of life and property, are fast ruining a 
country which is capable of being made so profitable. 

The Abyssinians are an extremely corrupt people. 
Morals are at a discount among them. Every sen- 
sual pleasure is indulged in without scruple, and 
without shame. The interests or convenience of the 
moment aré the only rule of conduct; want of tactand 
ill temper are the only crimes in their code. They 
are said to be a happy people, and of a kindly nature, 
knowing and caring nothing for the world outside of 
Abyssinia. 

When Europeans came among them, they would 
ask the strangers whether corn grew in their coun- 
try, or if there were any women there; and, on the 
whole, betrayed a singular indifference to the pros- 
pects of trade, and the increase of wealth held out to 
them by the enlightenment of their minds on the 
subject of foreign nations. 

The people of Abyssinia possess in their own land 
all the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of life 





MR. B. P. SHILLABER. 

We are pleased to inform our readers that we have 
secured the valuable services of Mr. B. P. SHILLA- 
BER, (‘‘ Mrs. Partington,” ‘‘ Wid th,” etc., etc.,) 
and hereaf.er he will be employed as‘associate editor 
in our eftablishment. His ability and versetility are 
well known all over the country; and while we are 
glad to wel his valuable aid, we cannot help 
congratulating our readers on the rich treats which 
they will enjoy while perusing all that emanates’ 
from his pen. Mr. Shillaber will take our patrons’ 
hands and hearts in the next number of the paper. 


READERS! 

The undersigned, your friend and servant for many 
years otherwheres, presents himself before you for 
your benediction upon him in a new position. He 
has no novel claim upou your favor to present, 

. but with the same disposition to do, and a budget of 
fancies not exhausted, he hepes to hold you, jolly 
and contented, under the folds of the FLAG OF OUR 
UnIon. It is a glorious flag, and he desires to weave 
a strain in its onward march that shall conduce to 
swell its triumph. He hopes to, and means to, if in- 
dustry can do it, and the constant study to advance 
its interest in securing your benefit, either in a 
broader wisdom or a more generous mirth. ‘“ Ever 
be happy ”’ is a good motto, but ‘‘ Never be happy” 
“would be as well if no effort were made to make hap- 
py; therefore he promises that the effort of the FLAG 
shall second the wish, to be followed, he hopes, by a 
result commensurate. At least, his zeal shall be un- 











flagging; and with the assurance of his distinguished¢ 


consideration, he subscribes himself your friend, 
B. P. SHILLABER, 





ABYSSINIA. 


There lies on the eastern coast of Africa a king- 
dom which presents one of the most curious and in- 
teresting studies of any of the countries in the world. 
It is, as it were, a link between barbarism and civil- 
ization, but inclining more to the former than to the 
latter, as it is more Pagan than Christian in its re- 
ligion. Attention has been recently called to this 
kingdom of Abyssinia by the ludicrous ofter of mar- 
riage which its negro king, “ the mighty Theodore,” 
made to her majesty the Queen of England. Having 
become smitten with her majesty’s picture, the sable 
monarch demanded her hand in marriage, but as he 
did not have in his veins a sufficient amount of Dutch 
blood to entitle him to an alliance with the Royal 


rules his possessions with an iron hand. At one 
time, we believe, he even entertained the idea of 
carrying his battle-flags through the whole conti- 
nent, and making himself lord of all the Ethiops, 
whom hve proposed to drive into measures of civiliza- 
tion. But, alas for bim, his scornful sweetheart 
pei upun the project, and wouldn’t place tiie 





in profusion; they have great freedom of speech and 
action, and they are tonstitutionally and systematic- 
ally gay. They meet misfortune and death with 
perfect fortitude; they are not violent or emotional; 
when it suits their interests or convenience to comi- 
mit what we should consider very serious crimes, 
they go and do it, and tell all the particulars with 
good-humored laughter. They are sensible, witty, 
superstitious, dirty, proud, litigious, intensely ob- 
stinate, and singularly averse to new ideas. The 
Jewish origin of many of their institutions is unmis- 
takable, and several of their characteristics are 
strongly Jewish. They have a written language, 
but they never use it; all affairs are transacted ver- 
bally: in the rare case of a letter being written, it is 
neither signed, sealed, nor dated. Marriage is a civil 
contract, dissolved at pl » and no distinction is 
made in station or provision, between legitimate and 
illegitimate children. The ties of relationship are 
strong, from interested motives, as a barrier to the 
exactions of rapacious governors, and the violence of 
the soldiery. They do not carry their sentiments to the 
practical points of sharing their means; on the con- 
trary, incessant lawsuits are carried on between 
relatives, for land and property; and they will mus- 
fer in thousands to bewail and avenge the death of 
‘one whom they would cheerfully have permitted to 
starve. 

‘Their religion is as anomalous as everything else 
about them; it is difficult to make out whether they 
believe anything, but their observances partake of 
the absurdities of Islamism, the severities of Juda- 
ism, and the lowest superstitions interpolated into 
debased Christianity. Their priests are extremely 
despotic, and have met all attempts to introduce the 





fashion and Gossip. 


New Sty es oF LADIEs’ DREssES.—A Paris letter 
of recent date gives us some new ideas respecting 
ladies’ dresses. It will be seen, as we predicted, that 
crinoline is not yet discarded. Our fair friends look 
too well in hoops to be laughed out of them by the 
thoughtless. But to the letter. It says: While the 
festivities of Compiegne are drawing to a close, a few 
of the more prominent members of the fashionable 
world have opened their salons without waiting for 
the return of the court. At a ball given by one of 
these personages, a few nights ago, a fair American, 
who carried off the palm of beauty, was equally re- 
marked for the elegance and originality of her toilet, 
Her dress, of pink taffeta, was trimmed with two 
Magnificent flounces of Alengon lace, the pattern of 
which represented a garland of roses and asters. 
These flounces were put on in festoons, the festoons 
being held up with bouquets of roses and asters al- 
ternately. The same trimming was continued on the 
corsage and in the headdress. 

Lastly, from the waist depended a sort of tunic, of 
white brocatelle, embroidered with bouquets of the 
same flowers. This tunic, short in frontand rounded 
at the corneas, lengthened out behind so as to form a 
train, and would have been very graceful and charm- 
ing in a picture, or in a large room containing no 
other lady. In a crowded ball-room, though much 
admired, the long and elegant train was necessarily 
walked upon by every pair of feet that came within 
@ yard or two of its wearer. 

The rejoicings in which so many of the enemies of 
crinoline have lately been indulging, in view of its 
approaching downfall, have been somewhat prema- 
ture. Several leading sommites of the aristocratic 
world have shown themselves without wires; but the 
gay world, though its “‘ cages” are now very greatly 
diminished in circumference, shows no signs of giv- 
ing it upaltogether. The newshapeis “gored” to fit 
the figure, and only widens out just bofore it reaches 
the ankles. Its four hoops are all below the knees, 
and just serve to ‘throw out” the bottom of the 
dress, leaving the upper part as “slim” as the figure 
it drapes. 

To this new style of crinoline, designed for day 
wear, is adapted, for evening wear, what may be 
most graphically described as the water cart prolon- 
gation, viz: a sort of supplementary train, or extra 
crinoline, consisting of four hoops, forming a long 
projecting train, which is hooked on to the bottom 
of the day crinoline, and serves to extend the abeurd 
lengths of silk and satin which it is now the delight 
of Paris belles to display behind them, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetual trampling to which these streaming 
cascades and rivers of drapery are inevitably sub- 
jected in a crowded drawing-room. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW LOVE.—A lady visited 
Petersburg last week for the purpose of purchasing 
her wedding trousseau, and while there, also pur- 
chased a tombstone to be placed over the grave of 
her late husband. The old and the new love. 








THE LATEST STYLE OF BONNETS.—Paris sends us 
several kinds of bonnets, but those with flat crowns 
are the most fashionable. They are called Dagmars, 
and have gold pheasant plumage. A letter says that 
the last new bonnet is described as looking like a 
negro-minstrel breastpin; or an enormous jet finger 
ring, cut so as to have the setting fit round the ears. 
But of course no one will believe such nonsense, 


A BALL AT St. PETERSBURG.—At a ball given in 





Roman Catholic creed with admirably organized 
massacres, by which the Jesuits have been the chief 
sufferers. Asa nation, they never had any element 
of progress within themselves, and they never appear 
to have desired any, Egyptian and Assyrian mon- 
archs spent their lives in erecting huge monuments 


to their own memory, and the greatest marvels of 


Indian architecture were reared with a similar pur- 


pose. But the Abyssinian kings, practical philoso- | 


phers in their way, sought only tor the daily splen- 
dor and enjoyment within their reach, and were 
perfectly satisfied to be forgotten after their death. 
No purely rational antiquities exist; there is abso- 
lutely no record of the history of two thousand years. 
Coinage and architecture in solid stone have never 
been attempted, though the Ptolemies set them the 
example of both, as shown by the remains of Axum, 
and the gold and copper coins found in these ruins 
to this day. The Portuguese introduced the art of 
brick-burning, and built towers and bridges of excel- 
lent workmanship; but in 1852, no person in Abys- 
sinia could make mortar. The mercantile portion of 
the community are not numerous, and are regarded 
by the agricultural classes and the military with 
much contempt. White cotton cloth is the sole ma- 
terial used by the people fur their dress, and every 
other kind of costume is eyed with dislike and ridi- 
cule. Every kind of merchandise is transported on 
horses, mules, or donkeys, and the caravans travel 
with exasperating slowness. Mr. Plowden states, 
that they frequently consume a whole year between 
Enarea and Massowah, a distance of 750 miles. To 
be sure there are no roads, no bridges, abundance of 
robbers, and each tribe to be encountered on the way 
has its own peculiarly embarrassing institutions, and 
offers some especial bar to the progress of the journey. 

When all this is considered, the reader will doubt- 
less agree with us that it was, perhaps, very fortu- 
pate after all, that King Theodore did not bave 
enough Dutch blood in him to make him irresistible 
to Queen Victoria. 





St. P burg, lately, the Emperor was in the uni- 
form of the Circassians, the Czarowitch in that of a 
Cossack officer, the Prince of Wales in that of an 
English genera), and the Danish Crown Prince in 
that of an Hussar of Goun. The Cesarovina was 


dressed in white, ornamented with diamonds, that 


flashed and glittered at every movement of the 
wearer. 

A NEw STYLE OF PALETOT.—The paletot Breton 
is this season’s mania in Paris. It is called “ Ploues- 
cat,” a very barbarous Armosican denomination for 
a white, red or gray jacket, elaBorately stitched over 
with colored silks in divers patterns. There is a row 
of very close flat silver buttons down the fronts, and 
on the left side a queer little patch on which is tigured 
either an old woman spinning thread, or a country- 
man knitting stockings on a pair of stilts. 


A DISAPPOINTED LADY AND A BAD HUSBAND.— 
A lady anxious to purchase a camel’s hair shawl, 
could find but one which suited her. After asking 
the price, which was $1500, she tried to persuade the 
clerk to let her have it for $1000. ‘‘ Madam,” replied 
he, “ your husband, a few hours since, made me the 
same offer for this very article, and was refused.” 
At this stage, pleasure took the place of disappoint- 
ment, for, of course, Mr. S. wanted it for his wife. 
In order to assist him in his kind design, she paid 
subrosa $500 toward the purchase, after which the 
clerk was to write a note to Mr. 8S. saying he might 
have the shawl for $1000. Mrs. S. went home, 
delighted with the prospect of so valuable an ad- 
dition to her wardrobe. Evening came, but the 
package didn’t; so, highly indignant, the lady went 
to the store to demand an explanation of the neglect. 
Thereupon, the clerk assured her Mr. S. had carried 
the bundle away himself. Mrs. S. went home much 
mystified, but, in a few days, the riddle was solved. 
While walking on Fourth street, she met a fair, but 
trail one, sporting the identical shawl. Now, ladies, 





be warned; never aid your husbands in public char- 
ities—of this kind. 

AN EXTENSIVE WARDROBE.—The wardrobe of a | 
lady who had been invited to attend upon the empress 
at Compiegne consisted of three morning robes, six 
demi-toilets, five evening dresses, one blue velvet 
train robe, one shooting costume, and accessories 
wherewith to change the five evening dresses into 
ball robes or dinner toilets, and that, too, in ten dif- 
ferent ways. 





ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
EDWARD NEALE—Aged 63. 
Blest be that hand divine which gently laid 
My heart at rest b th this p ful shade. 


Highgate. 
MARY JONES—Aged 70. 
Compos’d in suffering, and in joy sedate; 
Good, without noise; without pretension, great, 
Battersea, 
ELEANOR CHILTON—Aged 52, 
Death like an overflowing stream 
Sweeps us away; our life's a dream ; 
An empty tale—a morning flower 
Cut down and wither’d in an hour. 
Our age to seventy years is set, 
How short the time! how frail the state / 
And if to eighty we arrive, 
We rather sigh and groan—than live. 
Islington, 








DESERVING A REWARD. 


An old gentleman living in the interior of Missis- 
sippi, some years ago sent his son to New Orleans to 
accept a merca*iile situation offered him. He wasa 
youth of high moral character, and his father took 
great pains to acquaint him with the fact that vice 
in its most attractive garb would surround bim con- 
stantly. “ But,” said he, ‘‘ remember, my son, that 
your religion will carry you safely. Only resist the 
temptation to do wrong, and you will not fail te 
reach heaven at last; and the man who goes to 
heaven by the way of New Orleans deserves the 
highest reward of the righteous!” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—We have received a 
number of this invaluable literary weekly trom its 
enterprising publishers. We have often heard of it, 
but have never seen it before. Weare surprised te 
. how —s nn eae articles can a t 

apaper. Itisas of sixteen large pages, 
with articles, both original and selected. wer recom- 
nee it to all who wish literary reading that will 
— all, for we are sure thev will be satisfied with 
th pape’ per and price. ELLiorr, THoMEs & TALBOT, 
63 Congress street, Boston—$4 per. year.— American 
Union, Griffin, Ga. 





OLD Nick.—@bvod people who fear. to také liberties 
with the name of his satanic majesty, call him “ Oid 
Nick,” though, if the devil be a man of taste, he must 
resent this title above all others. It is said that the 
term was derived from the name of Nicolo Machia- 
velli, who was generally, and, we take it, mest un- 
justly, regarded as a living bodi tof satani 
aims and ideas. Indeed, many of the old-time-folk 
supposed the two personages to be one and the same. 








LOVE AND MELODY.—Love is like music. Some 
instruments can go up two octaves, some four, and 
some all the way from black thunder to sharp light- 
ning. Assomeof them are susceptible only of melody, 
so some hearts can sing but one song of love, while 
others will run in a full choral harmony. 





WISDOM THE SERVANT OF KNOWLEDGE.—A wise 
man is one that knows how to turn to good account 
the knowledge which he has. He is not wis who 
has mastered aii ia all sci , if he lacks 


the ability to use this knowledge. He is only stuffed. 








AN EARLY CALL.—The other night, when the 
thermometer stood at zero, a prominent citizen was 
aroused by a violent knocking at the door of his 
domicil. Supposing that something extraordinary 
had bh d, he jumped out of bed, and opened 
the door, when he found a boy who guestioned him 
as follows: ‘ Du you live here? Are you going to 
live here nextsummer? Do you own this house?” 
Upon receiving affirmative answers, the boy further 
interrogated: “ Mr. ——, will you want your garden 
ploughed next spring? because if you do, 1 want the 
job.” The “ prominent citizen”? slamined the door, 
and went back to bed with anything but a religious 
turn of mind. 








WHAT A FALu.—There is a story current of Sen- 
ator McDougal!, of Culifornia, that having greatly 
over-estimated his capacity for refreshment, he found 
himself in the gutter, and was accosted by a police- 
man, who shaking him roughly, desired him to get 
up. “Do you know whol am?” thundered the sen- 
ator. “No,” said buttons. “I’m «a great man,” 
said McDougall. ‘‘ Can’t you see I’m Sewered?” 





Haxp Joxe.—A cruel joke was perpetrated on a 
Milwaukee divine on Christmas day by a couple of 
scamps who sent him a package purporting to con- 
tain $500 in greenbacks. The man of cloth was high- 
ly delighted until the contents of the package devel- 
oped only a mass of stiff paper. 





Music 1x FRANCE.—France published more mu- 
sical Compositions Jast year than there were books 
published in this country. 
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BY MAY BRADFORD. 


Rosy, laughing boy, 
Dancing in thy joy 
O'er thy pretty toy, 

Come and sit awhile with me! 
Draw thy footstool near! 
Tell my listening ear 
What the glad New Yeaz, 

in its kindness brought to thee! 


Maid with glad surprise 
Beaming from thy eyes, 
Tell in low replies 

All the fullness of thy soul! 
Did the New Year bright 
Wrap in golden light - 
All thy inner sight, 

As soft visions o'er thee stole ? 


Weary, earth-worn child! 
Were thy longings wild, 
By the year beguiled 
Into patient, trusting dreams? 
Did it bring thy heart 
Strength to do its part 
In life's dreary mart, 
Where hope's sunlight rarely beams? 


Ah! full well I know, 
Much of joy and woe 
Each, is here below 
Pressing side by side along. 
E’en the boy so bright, 
All my heart's delight, 
Faded from my sight 
Ere the infant year grew strong 


And the maiden's dream 

Vanished with the gleam 

Of the morning's beam, 
Into empty air away. 

On the earth-worn soul, 

Mid life’s onward roll, 

Angel voices stole, 
Calling to eternal day. 
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The Topus Ring: 


SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOUSE OF .DUNMORE. 


LL aristocratic families have 
@ ghost, according to Miss 
Prescott, but the House of 
Dunmore had an heirloom 
instead! 

A Topaz ring, of immense 
size and splendor, and al- 
most fabulous value. Cen- 
turies back, so the story ran, 
one Douglas Dunmore, the 
prime head and progenitor 
of this illustrious race, had 
caused it to be made, by 
some famous lapidary of the 
Old World, and by some 
wonderful power, known 
only to himself, he had in- 
vested it with a kind of charm, which secured to its 
poxsessor health, wealth and happiness. Since that 
remote day, it had continued to pass from one to 
another of his descendants, always falling, asa ne- 
cessary appendage, to the fortunate inheritor of the 
vast estates. Indeed, the saying was current, that 
it wax an abainte requirement that the legal heir 
should hoki ¢he Topaz ring, its loss or non- - 
sion involving the right of inheritance. Be th 
it may, it is vertain that the new master or mistress 
of Dunmore Hall always held the Topaz ring; and 
the fabulous story concerning it gained such cre- 
dence with the people, that the saying, ‘‘ As lucky as 
the Dunmore Topaz,” passed into a proverb. 

The Dunmores were a peculiar people, Their 
name was centuries old, yet not the slightest breath 
of dishonor had ever dimmed its lustre; their allian- 
ces had always been worthy, and wisely chosen, and 
all their busi ti marked with signal 
success. One of their chief characteristics was a 
clannish love for each other, a pride of birth, and a 
feeling of, reverence fur everything connected with 
their own name and race, that amounted almost to 
a fault. A Dunmore almost always married a Dun- 
more, hence the long existence of the family, and its 
yearly increasing wealth. 

The Dunmore will, too, was @ peculiar one. Its 
main feature was to keep the great fortune together. 
It was never to be p lied out gst a number of 
claimants, but to descend, intact and undivided, 
from time to time, to the oldest representative of the 
Dunmore race, no matter whether male or female, 
But in the latter case, when the lawful heir chanced 














to be a woman, she was not, at her marriage, to re- 
linquish her own name, and receive ber husband’s. 
On the contrary, he was to sell his patronymic, and 
become a Dunmore; otherwise, she forfeited her 
birthright. In obedience to this arbitrary code, all 
the heirs of this ancient house had lived from time 
immemorial, holding the will of their forefathers, 
and the honor of their name, more sacred than their 
own interest; consequently, While other noble names 
and princely heritages died out, the House of Dun- 
more continued to retain all its fabulous glory and 
wealth, 

In course of time, after having descended from one 
burly Scotchman to another, for the Dunmores hail- 
ed from the “land o’ brown heath, and shaggy 
hills,” the great fortune, and the wonderful Topaz 
ring, came down upon the slender shoukiers of a 
little, golden-haired lassie called Janet. Wondrous 
golden hair it was; all the Dunmore women had the 
same kind; it was a heritage in the family. Long 
and lustrous, full of warm unruly life, trailing to 
her feet in waves of glittering splendor. And then 
her eyes, soft and brown as a thrush’s breast, yet so 
wonderously bright, that they bewitched men and 
madé bondslaves of them. But withall ber beauty 
and her wealth, poor little Janet, instead of be- 
witching others, got bewitched herself; she fell in 
love with a young naval officer, Hugh Hapworth by 
name, 

“Don’t think of him, Janet,” her old father en- 
‘treated, “ he’s a wicked man—one can see the sbr- 
pent in his eyes in spite of his oily tongue; he loves 
the Dunmore gold, not yourself, little Janet.” 

But Janet would not heed this sage advice, and 
when her lover proposed a cland: marriage, she 
consented. But her old father got wind of it, and in 
order to save his name from disgrace, and his child 
from a broken-heart, resolved to: let her have her 
way. Accordingly, she married her handsome lover, 
one fine, sunny worning, and started on her bridal 
tour, under auspices as fair as ever blessed a happy 
bride. 

On their return to the old Hall, Hugh Hapworth 
Dunmore devoted himself to his young wife with a 
tenderness that caused éven the old man’s heart a 
few twinges of remorse. After all, he was a fine fel- 
low, none the worse, pethaps, for having been a 
little lavish with his wild oats. Janet was as happy 
as the day was long, her brown eyes danced like stars, 
and her gay laugh and silvery song rang through 
the old house like the music of Christmas bells. Thus 
the summer passed, but with the yellowing of the 
autumn leaves a change came; such a change as 
any wife had better die than ever live to see. From 
the tender, devoted lover, Hugh Hapworth all at 
once changed into the harsh, tyrannical husband, 
His days, and many of his nights, were spent from 
home, and his face, whose dangerons beauty had won 
poor Janet’s fo lish heart, grew beastly and bloated 
from constant dissipation. He filled the old Hall 
with all manner of gay company; and wutterly care- 





-| less of the old man’s express commands, and his 


wife’s tears aud entreaties, profaned the grand 
apartments, hitherto so select and sacred in their 
associations, with the wildest kind of revels. Rod- 
erick Dunmore looked on, cursing himbelf for, his 
folly; and the young wife pined away in her cham- 
ber, like a lily touched by the early frost. For the 
first time in its history, dishonor and disgrace had 
come upon the house of Dunmore. 

Midwinter came, and with it an open rupture be- 
tween the old man and his graceless son-in-law. 
Time and again, in order to save his name and his 
child from public shame, he had paid off heavy debts 
of Hugh Hapworth’s contracting; wine-bills, and 
lavish sums lost at the gaming-table; but at last. he 
ventured to remonstrate. Deep and well-filled as 
were the Dunmore coffers, they could not well sub- 
mit to such a constant drain. But Mr. Hugh listen- 
ed with ill-concealed impatience. Wasn’t he spend- 
ing his own money? Hadn’t he aright to do so? 
What belonged to a man’s wife belonged to him. 
He had married Janet Dunmore, and he intended to 
assert his rights. What did he care for the Dun- 
more will? It had lasted too long already; he meant 
to do away with it, and become his wife’s legal 
guardian himself. 

But old Roderick Dunmore, with all the fierce 
blood of his proud race boiling in his veins, met him 
on his own ground, denouncing him as @ villain, and 
declaring, with a most solemn oath, that he should 
never have asolitary shilling of the Dunmore wealth. 
Then Hugh Hapworth, white with wrath, took his 
wife and went forth from Dunmore Hall, and the 
poor old man was left alone, amid the desolation that 
had fallen on his household. 

One dreary December day, when the bitter winds 
drove the sharp sleet against the windows, and the 
clouds hung low and pall-like over the icy streets, 
Janet Dunmore found herself in a large hotel, in the 
heart of a great city. The hotel was crowded with 
gay, fashionable people, but there was not a familiar 
face, or a kind voice to greet her, and the poor little 
thing fluttered about like a wounded bird, pining 
for her old home, for the great, roaring, hickory fires, 
and her father’s jovial voice, and Dorcas Scudder’s 
pleasant face. Very few of the gay boarders noticed 
her, she was soshy and sad, and her husband neglect- 
ed her entirely. 

There was a set of his especial friends staying at 
the hotel, a gay, pleasure-loving circle recently re- 
turned from Paris; and in his devotion to them, 
Hugh Hapworth found little time to notice his pale, 
young wife. He spent bis days at the club-room, and 





his nights were all monopolized by Mrs. Delphine 
Harper. She was the soul and centre of this, as well 





as every other circle in which she moved. A A widen, 
young, bewilderingly beautiful, and according to 
rumor, an old flame ot Hugh Hapworth. Janet 
Dunmore shuddered, with an undetined feeling of 
coming evil, the first time this proud beauty swept 
before her, trailing her purple satin after her, the 
heavy coils of her midnight hair all ablaze with 
diamonds, and her strange, dusky eyes burning with 
a smouldering fire; but she strove to banish the 
foolish emotion, and later, when her husband seemed 
only to live in the presence of this self-same woman, 
she struggled with all the might of her high, heroic 
nature, to stifle the jealous pangs that pierced her 
true heart. She was merely an old acquaintance of 
her husband, she argued with herself, and he was 
so fond of company, she was glad to see him enjoy- 
bing himself so much. And she smiled on him, as he 
drove away with the gay lady, and never reproached 
him when he returned; only once she ventured to 
remonstrate. The evening wes closing in drear and 
stormy, and she had been ill all day. 

“Do not leave me to-night, please, dear Hugh,” 
she said, meekly, lifting up her wan face,as he was 
leaving the room, 

He turned back with evident impatience. 

“ Why not? what do you want?” 

‘I want you to love me a little, Hugh; just a little, 
I am s0 sick and lonely.” 

**O nonsense—do be sensible, Janet. I hatea sigh- 
ing, sentimental woman. I can’t stay to-night, 1’m 
engaged for the opera with Mrs. Harper. Lie down, 
and go to sleep; you can ring for Celia if you want 
anything.” 

Janet sighed drearily, as he closed the door after 
him, and stealing to the winduw, watched him as he 
drove away in Mrs. Harper’s elegant carriage, with a 
bitter burst of tears; then she wandered down to 
the parlors, and drummed on the grand piano, and 
at last, attracted by the fragrant odors, she made 
her way into the conservatory. It was a magnifi- 
cent one, filled with every species of shrub and 
flower, from the mystic old aloe, to the homely 
English violet. Flowers are always beneficial in 
their influence, especially to those whose hearts are 
sore with grief; wandering among them, and in- 
haling their sweet perfumes, the poor, desolate girl 
half forgot the sharp thorn that rankled in her bosom. 
Opening into the conservatory, was a small ante- 
room, or boudoir, filled up in the most luxurious 
and costly style. Entering this, she threw herself 
upon a low couch that stood in an embrasure of the 
window, and, letting the heavy silken curtains fall 
down and shut her in, lulled ahd soothed by the mur- 
murous plash of the fountains, and the dreamy odors 
of the plants, she fell asleep. 

Hours after, it must have been, for the gas had 
been turned off, leaving only a dim haze to light the 
silent and deserted rooms, she awoke with a gasping 
start, and a terrified sense of her position. Starting 
to her feet, she was on the point of hurrying to her 
own apartments, when a subdued murmur of voices, 
proceeding from the conservatory, arrested her steps. 
There was no other avenue of escape, and she paused 
in terror and dismay, holding back the gorgeous 
hangings with one nervous hand, and gazing, with 
wild, startled eyes, upon the guilty pair who sat 
there, utterly unconscious of her presence. A lady, 
haughty and regal as a queen, with heavy braids of 
midnight hair crowning her superb head, and a black 
velvet robe all starred with precious gems, sweep- 
ing to her feet, in folds of gleaming splendor. Bend- 
ing over her, until his eager lips almost touched her 
ripe cheek, as he hung a spray of scarlet blossoms in 
one of her glossy braids, Janet Dunmore saw her 
own husband. But she did not faint, or cry out; she 
stood there, white and silent as a ghost, listening to 
his cruel words because she could not escape them. 

“ Delphine,” he continued, dropping gracefully on 
his knees at the lady’s feet, ‘you are cruel, you 
wrong me. Dol not sufferenough? Think of my 
life, a living torture from ad to day, and do not be 
unmerciful.” 

She turned her great, cutethiedls eyes upon him 
with a bewildering glance. 

*‘ You chose your own destiny, do not quarrel with 
it now—why were you not patient, as I bade you 
be?” 

Her voice was exceedingly low, yet it had a sharp, 
metallic ring, that, made every word she uttered 
painfully distinct to Janet’s unwilling ears. 

“O Delphine, I was patient—I did hope and wait 
until my very soul sickened,” Hugh Hapworth con- 
tinued, his dark face working with passion; ‘ but 
you were. another man’s wife, and 1 had no surety 
that you would ever be free.” 

Her ruby lips curled with haughty scorn. 

“Your love was not loyal then. You should have 
trusted in the face of all uncertainties. You deserve 
your fate; I do not pity you.” 

“But you love me, and that is better,” he exclaim- 
ed, passionately; ‘“‘you love me, Delphine Harper, 
and you cannot deny it.” 

She dropped her eyes timidly, blushing likea shy 
girl, and lowering her head until the spray of searlet 
blossoms trailed upon his shoulder. He caught her 
to his bosom, covering cheek, lip and brow with 
burning kisses. 

“Omy darling,” he murmured, ‘“‘my queen, my 
own forever; no power on earth shall ever part us 
again.” 

She looked up, still yielding herself to his embrace. 
“ But, you forget,” she whispered, softly; “ your 
wife?” 

**No, I don’t forget,” he retorted, a hard, cruel 
light blazing up in his eyes, ‘1 wish to God, I could! 
But not even shall she come between us. I never 





loved her; I only married her to make myself mas- 
ter of the Dunmore wealth; you know that, Del- 
phine. She’s a poor, sickly thing, and will be in her 
grave in less than six months; don’t let a thought of 
her trouble you, my peerless love! Only say that 
you will be mine, and F swear to you here, that, iha 
year and a day, I wiN come to you a free man} not 
only that, butarich one. You bave heard of Dun- 
more Hall? you shall be its mistress; and for your 
bridal gift, you shall have the wonderful Dunmore 
Topaz; and gems beside, whose splendor and value 
are worthy of the qneem on her throne. The Dun- 
more caskets are worth # fortune m themselves, and 
every jewel they hold shall be yours. I will make 
you dazzling, my queen, my darling!’" 

The lady looked up, with a vivid flush in her cheeks 
and a fiery splendor in her eyes; the prospect seemed 
to please her intensely. 

‘*But, if you fail me?” she questioned, speaking 
under her breath. 

“ But I will not fail you!) Am I a man to be turn- 
ed aside by trifles? One year and a day, and I will 
come to you a free man; I swear it, and I shall not 
break my oath. No matter what means I employ to 
accomplish my purpose, the end will sanctify all. 
Can you trust me—will you promize, Delphine?” 

“ Yes, I will promize.” 

The whispered words, low as they were spoken, 
reached the wife’s ear, and with a cry of wild agony, 
that startled all the silent rooms into a shudder ot 
affright, she: fled past the guilty pair, and through 
the conservatory, like a white phantém. Only one 
thought formed itself in her throbbing brain, only 
one desire possessed her; to get away as soon as pos- 
sible, to get back to lier old liome and:her fond old 
father, and never to look upon Hugh Hapworth’s 
face again. 


CHAPTER Ir. 
IN THE TOPAZ RING 


THE night was dark and stormy ; a wilder night 
perhaps never broke over Dunmore Hail, certainly 
never a sadder one. The wailing, Banshee wind, 
drove the rain Before it in great, smoky sheets, with 
here and there # glintof ive that struck sharply 
against the window-panes ;-the great trees, surreund- 
ing the old mansion, beat and clashed their leafless 
branches with a dismal sound; while the wolf-mas- 
tiffs howled mournfully in: their kennels, and the’ 
owls, m the oak-forest, hooted dismally. 

“A terrible night, Doctor Holt remarked, turning 
from the conch upon which his patient lay, and’ 
crossing over to tle window,.“‘ they’d not be Hkely to’ 
send a despatch over, even if one shoukt ceme to-- 
night, whieh isn’t likely.” 

“ Do you think he’ll last long, doctor?” questioned 
his companion, a p t-tived, keen-eyed spinster,. 
somewhere on the ly side of thirty yoars ;: “ wont 
he rouse up‘after a bit?” 

‘No, he'll never rouse up again, his: pulses grow 
weaker every moment; they'll stop for good Before 
long. F don’t thints he'll live till morning.” 

Doreas Svutider dropped her knitting-work, and 
gazed into the glowing mass of coals, with a grave 
face. 

“So baal as that she said, at last, looking up 
at the deetor with wistful eyes; “then there’s no 
hope for her, poor, poor, little Janet! What shali’we 
do, doctor ?’” 

“1 don’t see what more we ean do, Dorcas. I’ve 
sent on four different despatches—some one of tiem 
has certainly reached them before this; but we get 
no reply.” 

“There might be @ reply by this time,” Boreas 
suggested, with an unspoken entreaty in her face. 

‘‘¥es, there might be, bat ’tis.no¥ likely,” the 
doctor eentinued. ‘‘ Hugh Mapworth.’li'nod put him- 
self to any unusual trouble, but I’ go down and see, 
if you wish me!” 

“ Indeed, I do;.doetor—if you: only would—'tis a 
bad night, F knew, But I can’t rest satisfied some- 
how; Miss Janet will be sure’ to come om, F think, 
when she hears of her father’s illness, and she might 
get here te-night—the care are just due.” 

“‘ Nonsense, you'll not see Janet Dunmore Here 
to-night, ror to-morrow, for that matter. Hugh 
Hapwerth’s her master now, silly little fuol. But 
I'll go down: to satisfy yew. The express train’s in 
long ago, that clock’s too slow. Get me a blanket, 
or a heavy edat, will you? and ring for Bom to bring 
out my horse; and, Doreas, heat a mug 0’ giz against 
I get back; ’tis-a devibof a night for an oki man like 
me to be out.” 

Doreas obeyed with silent alacrity, and fifteen 
minutes later, the old docter, muffled to the teeth, 
was urging his faithful roan mare in the fice of as 
keen a bluvt as ever swept over Dunmore Commons. 
For a time be got on bravely; although the-darkness 
was dense, and the whirling snow enough to take 
away one’s breath; but the old maa hal been ac- 
customed te such journeys fur many @ year, and so, 
for that matter, had the roan mare. So they jogged 
on quite prosperousl,, the doctor humming a little 
Scottish air, and solaeing -himself with thoughts of 
the jolly fre, and the mng of het gim thet Doreas 
would have awaiting hin on his return. But in half 
a mile of the station-house, the great drifts met 
them, and the winds sprang up with wilder fury. 
The roan mare began to flounder in the dark. 

“ Softly, now, Jennie, that’s a lady,” said the old 
man, coaxingly, jumping out, and seizing the bridle. 
“A few steps more, and the danger will be past.” 

But Jennie was not to be persuaded; a few floun- 





dering attempts to turn round, and them she steed 
still, resisting all the doetor’s efforts, to urge her for- 
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ward, with aggravating stubbornness. At last, his 
patience gave way, and tender as he was of his roan 
mare, he struck her a sharp blow with his whip; but 
Jennie only elevated her pointed ears, and planted 
herself like arock. The old man ground his teeth in 
despair. 

“T’'m in a devil of a fix, now,aint I? I was a fool 
to come, anyhow, risking my life for no good. But 
Dorcas Scudder couldn’t hush her whining—women 
are such fools. Here, Jennie, this way—whoa, haw, 
you everlasting fool. What in the deuce is that?” 

A faint, shuddering moan, as of a human soul in 
agony, and just before him, half-buried in the dritt, 
@ woman’s fourm. The old man bent down, and litted 
her in his arms, shaking the loose snow from her 
frozen garments. 

‘*Gvod God, who can she be? Stand your ground, 
Jennie; you’ve got more sense than your master, 
dumb brute as you are. Poor thing, how stiff and 
cold she is. I’m afraid she’s done for. Now, Jennie,” 
placing her in the buggy, and turning the mare’s 
head towards home, “‘ back to Dunmore, as fast as 
you please. If there’s a despatch at the office to- 
night, itll have to wait.” 

In the meantime, Dorcas Scudder sat before the 
glowing hickory fire, in Roderick Dunmore’s cham- 
ber, plying her knitting dles with l vigor, 
pausing once in a while to turn round the silver mug 
of gin that stood upon the hearthstone, or to listen 
to a fresh burst of wind, roaring round the gables, 
and drivipg, the sharp sleet\against the window- 

nes. 





On the great, old-fashioned bed, with its carved 
posts, and heavy curtains, Roderick Dunmore lay, 
his white, thin face, and silver hair, dimly revealed 
in the flickering glow of the firelight, motionless, 
lifeless apparently, but for the wandering movement 
of his hands, and the labored heavings of his chest. 
Dorcas arose, and tip-toeing across the room, bent 
over him for an instant to see if there was any 
change; noting none, she glanced up at the clock, 
and turned towards the window. It was time the 
doctor was coming back. The wild fury of the winds 
made her shudder. Could the old man breast such a 
storm as that? She had done wrong in urging him 
out. At that instant, while she stood with her face 
pressed against the glass, a faint noise from the bed 
attracted her attention, and turning shortly, she 
beheld the old man sitting upright amid his pillows, 
his eyes fixed upon her with a gaze of intense and 
conscious intelligence. Springing to his side, she 
caught him in her arms, and laid him back upon his 
pillows, utterly exhausted, and palpitating for 
breath. His lips were flecked with tuam, and the 
gray pallor on his face told her plainly enough that 
the last, awful change was near at hand. Bending 
her ear to his lips, she caught his hoarse and painful 
whisper: 

“ Where’s Janet—my child?” 

“ She’s coming, sir! we’ve sent for her; she’ll be 
here soon.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“No, no, I can’t wait. Here, take this off!” 

He held up his right hand, upon the third finger 
of which glittered the famous Topaz ring. A rare, 
wondrous, old jewel, as lucid and luminous as a 
Roman sunset. Dorcas obeyed him, and drew it off. 

“Tis for her,” he whispered, speaking with pain- 
ful difficulty, “‘ for Janet—let no one else touch it but 
her. Tell her that her old tather left her his bless- 
ing, and bid her remember my last words, ‘In the 
Topaz ring ” she’ll understand.” : 

His voice died out in a gurgling rattle, and a more 
ghastly pallor overspread iis face. Dorcas slipped 
the heavy jewel into her pocket, and catching up a 
glass of cordial, held it to his lips. But it was too 
late; his head fell back, and his hands dropped pow- 
erless on the coverlid; the master of Dunmore was 
‘dead. Before the poor, bewildered woman had a 
single instant in which to recover from her sudden 
shock, there came a loud knocking at the hall door; 
and not knowing what else to do, she left the cham- 
ber of death, and hurried down, to meet the old doc- 
tor, with the form of a woman in his arms. 

“O doctor,” she cried out, “it is all over, he’s 
dead!” 

“Hush!” he answered, sternly, “and calm your- 
self. Here’s his daughter, and she’ll be dead, too, if 
you waste any time in idle words.” 

« His daughter—Janet?” 

** Yes! I fished her out of the drifts between here 
and the station. Here, help me up stairs—I’m nearly 
spent, facing that gale so long. Poor thing, if ever 
she recovers, ’twill be a wonder to me.” 

1t was well for Dorcas Scuddgr that she was a 
woman of nerve and self-possession that night, for 
the scenes through which she had te pass were so 
terrible, that even the old doctor left the room, once 
or twice, utterly overcome. 

Janet Dunmore, it appeared, had received the first 
despatch informing her of her father’s sudden illness, 
on the morning follewing that terrible night describ- 
ed in our last chapter; and without an instant’s de- 
lay, without even so much as making known her 
intention to her husbamd, she started for her old 
home; and owing to the terrible storm, did not reach 
the station at Dunmore Place, till late that night. 
It was three miles to the Hall, and the storm and 
darkness were terrible; but failing to obtain any kind 
of conveyance, and filled with but one thought, to 
see her father’s face before he died, she set out alone, 
and on foot. Wehave seen the result. Overpowered 
by the storm, she fell down in the drifts, and would 
have perished on the way, but for the old doctor’s 
timely assistance. But the death from which he 
saved her, was not to be cheated of its prey. After 


long and untiring efforts, the old doctor and Dorcas : 


succeeded in restoring her, for the time, to life, 
but not to consciousness. The strain upon her deli- 


cate system bad been too severe. One spasm of 


mortal agony followed another, and when the faint 
crimgon of dawn broke, like the promise of a coming 
hope, over the desvlation of the stormy night, she lay 
white, and still, and lifeless like her father, and Dor- 
cas Scudder sat hushing a little, new-born baby girl 
upon her bosom, the last and sole representative of 
the time-honored House of Dunmore. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE DUNMORE WILL! 


As the dawn deepened and broadened, the winds 
died away in fitful wails; the clouds broke and dis- 
persed, and at last the wintry sun came up, pouring 
a shower of dazzling gold upon the white-robed 
earth. The storm was over, and the world fell back 
into its old routine of action. Little birds chippered 
in the hedges, cattle bleated in the farmyards, and 
the blue smoke began to curl skyward from the cot- 
tage chimneys; but wrapped in its shroud of snow, 
Dunmore Hall stood as silent and desolate as the 
grave. Side by side, pale and peaceful, past all the 
care and turmoil of life, lay the old man and his 
daughter in the midst of their vast possessions; and 
Dorcas Scudder sat at the nursery window, hushing 
the little mutherless babe to sleep. A sharp tinkle 
of bells broke upon the frosty air, and looking forth, 
she saw a gayly-painted sleigh dashing over the drifts 
in the direction of the Hall. It needed no second 
glance to tell her whom it contained ; and as she recog- 
nized him as Hugh Hapworth, the husband of the 
poor, heart-broken girl who lay in the adjoining 
chamber, and the father of the little babe upon her 
bosom, for the first time, since Roderick Dunmore’s 
death, she remembered the Topaz ring; and putting 
her hand in her pocket, she drew it forth. It wasa 
rare piece of workmanship; no wonder the Dun- 
mores had valued it! As she held it up, the twink- 
ling diamonds that clustered like stars round the 
great Topaz, caught up a ray of sunlight, and threw 
it back across the infant’s face, in a thousand trem- 
ulous gleams of glancing splendor. Dorcas smiled to 
herself with quiet sélf-content and determination. 

**°Tis a good omen,” she said, returning the jewel 
to her pocket, “ and I’ll keep it for her, this wonder 
ful Topaz ring; no ore shall ever touch it but little 
motherless Janet.” 

. Then, hearing footsteps below, she gathered up the 
babe, and still -holding itin her arms, went out to 
meet its father. 

“Hugh Hapworth,” she said, solemnly, confront- 
ing’ him in the outer hall, “you have come to a 
desolate house—the master lies dead yonder; and 
for yourself, you are a father, but-no longer a hus- 
band.” 

Tall and dark, and haughty as a born king in his 
terrible beauty, he turned towards her, first with a 
glance of blank surprise, and then with a flash of 
fiendish exultation breaking over his face. Dorcas 
Scudder saw it, and her blue-gray eyes blazed like 
living coals. ‘ 

“Do you hear me, Hugh Hapworth?” she con- 
tinued, her voice choked with | suppressed rage; 
“your wife is dead, and here is your daughter, the 
heiress of Dunmore Hall.” 

He strode. past her, with a half-concealed sneer on 
his lip, and, without even glancing towards the child, 
turned into the chamber where the two silent sleep- 
ers lay, and closed and locked the door after him. 
What were his reflections during the long hour he 
remained therein, it is impossible to say; whether 
they were of remorse, or sorrow, or tender regret; 
whether he looked upon the sweet white face of his 
wife, framed in its wealth of golden hair, and re- 
membered with what undying fidelity she had loved 
him; and how- he had broken her fond heart, and 
stained her fair cheek vith tears, and brought her 
down to a premature grave! Concerning all this 
there is no certainty; we only know, that when he 
came out, at the end of an hour, he wore an angry, 
bafiled face, aml Dorcas Scudder, returning to the 
chamber, a few moments after, found everything in 
confusion, the drawers and caskets rifled of their 
contents, and the books and toilet ornaments scat- 
tered about the floor. Her blue-gray eyes, usually 
so kindly and quiet, fairly blazed in their righteous 
indignation; but fer the sake of the young wife who 
lay there before her, she suppressed the bitter words 
that trembled on her tongue; and set herself to work 
to restore the room to order, before she suffered a 
second person to enter it; but in her sturdy Puri- 
tan heart, implacable in its hate, as it was changeless 
in its love, she treasured it all up against the day of 
wrath. 

Two days after, there was a grand funeral at Dun- 
more Hall, the grandest perhaps that the old place 
had ever known. The two coffins, with their gor- 
geous moungimgs, were borne out from the great hail 
where they had stood in state, that the many friends, 
who knew and loved the deceased, might drop in, 
and look their last upon their peacetul faces. They 
came, by scores and hundreds, old friends of Rod- 
erick Dunmore, and young companions of Janet; 
those who had shared the sunshine of her happy 
youth. It wasa sad sight to see her lying there, 
with all the glittering, golden hair put back from 
her white face; so young, and only one short year a 
bride; and many a tear fell upon the silver plate, 
above her pulseless bosom, with its simple inscrip- 
tion, “ Janet Dunmore, aged 21.” 





Then the long train of carriages wound slowly and 





solemnly down the yew-shaded avenue, to the old 


| Dunmore burying-place; and in the midst of the 
| dreary, dripping rain, the solemn service was read, 


and the grand mausoleum received two more to 
slumber with its illustrious dead. For the first timé 
in a century or more, Dunmore Hall was left with- 
out master or mistress, save the little wailing orphan; 
that Dorcas Scudder hushed upon her breast, as she 
sat at the nursery” window watching the funeral 
procession, with streaming eyes. A weak, doubtful, 
little life, that any breath might extinguish, and 
leave the renowned name of Dunmore amid the 
dreams of the past. Who then would inherit all the 
vast wealth? 

Hugh Hapworth, clad in solemn black, and wear- 
ing a mask of touching sad on his hand face, 
asked himself the question at least a dozen times, as 
he headed the long line of mourners that surged 
back, like a black cloud, towards the desolate house. 
Who but himself, the husband of Janet, and the 
father of her child? Yet despite his confidence, and 
apparent indifference, an almost perceptible tremor 
shook him, as the waves of crape and bombazine 
rolled and rustled into the grand parlor, and Tre- 
herne Vant, the family solicitor, seated himself 
behind the inlaid, ebony desk, and took out the Dun- 
more Will. 

Dorcas Scudder came down from the nursery with 
the motherless babe in her arms, and the old domes- 
tics and retainers, who had been remembered in the 
Will, ranged themselves respectfully near the door- 
way. Drip, drip, fell the dreary rain without, and 
the black twilight of the short evening came down so 
rapidly, that the solicitor was pelled to draw 
back the heavy curtains before he could read. 

The Dunmore Will itself was as ‘‘ familiar as house- 
hold words,” to’ every one present; it was to the 
codicil, added by Roderick Dunmore, that they lis- 
tened with such eager attention. Hugh Hapworth, 
in his seat by the window, manifested no interest or 
impatience; indeed his aspect was that of utter un- 
consciousness of all things save the great loss he had 
sustained. With a dry cough, and a slight elevation 
of his brows, the solicitor began: 

A legacy to one, an annuity to another, anda hand- 
some life-dowry to Dorcas Scudder; then the entire 
property, including the old h itead, all the family 
plate, jewels and so forth, all the funds in stocks, in 
bonds, and in cash, in fine, everything pertaining to 
the Dunmore fortune, and especially the Topaz riug, 
was bequeathed to the unbora child of Janet Dun- 
more, and to its heirs forever. 

Moreover, by will of Roderick Dunmore, Treherne 
Vant, who had for years acted as solicitor in the 
Dunmore family, was appointed administrator, to 
hold this property in trust, until the legal heir should 
come of age; and he was farthermore instructed to 
see that Janet Dunmore, wife of Hugh Hapworth, 
and expectant mother of this said heir, was supplied 
with every comfort and luxury during her life-time, 
and also that any other children she might have 
were tenderly cared for andsupported; but to Hugh 
Hapworth, himself, husband of said Janet Dunmore, 
not a farthing should revert. . 

There was an ominous rustle amid the crape and 
bombazine, as the old man read these last words, 
and all eyes turned inquiringly towards the disin- 
herited son-in-law; but he bore the scrutiny well, 
not a muscle of his haughty face stirred, but under 
his lowering -brow there was a fierce gleam of hate 
and desperation, that old Treherne Vant’s keen eyes 
alone detected; and which made him sorely regret 
the heavy and dangerous work that awaited him. 

The black waves of crape rolled and rustled down 
the marble steps, one by one the carriages whirled 
away, and darkness and utter desolation settled 
down upon the old Hall. Drip, drip, feil the winter 
rain without, and the wild winds wailed a mournful 
miserere for the two silent sleepers who lay so quiet- 
ly in their marble beds. 











CHAPTER Iv. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


THE three sat together, in the great library at 
Dunmore Halk, Solicitor Vant, Doctor Holt, and 
Hugh Hapworth. It wasa week or more perbaps 
after the funeral, and even in that short time, the 
vigorous ol®lawyer had been untiring in his efforts 
to get matters fairly straightened up. But there was 
no great deal to do, for Roderick Dunmore had been 
@ man of promptness and precision, and when he 
closed accounts with life, and went to his long home, 
he left his house in order. 

“ Yes sir,” Treherne Vant replied, emphatically, in 
answer to some question that Mr. Hapworth had 
just asked. “ Yes sir, I see through the whole thing 
like a riddle—Roderick Dunmore wasn’t a man to 
leave confusion behind him—everything’s in ship- 
shape—the estates are all in fine order—stocks doing 
well—in fact, everything 4s prosperous as possibl 


The old lawyer eyed him from beneath his heavy 
brows, with a mingled expression of amusement and 
contempt. 

“Ay sir,” he responded slowly, “there’s the ruab— 
echo answers where?” 

Mr. Hapworth disclosed a gleam of his white teeth, 
beneath his silky moustache, as he turned upon him. 

* You jest, sir,’ he retorted, fiercely, “ but I want 
you to understand, that I shall hold you responsible 
for all these missing things. The Dunmores had 
cash—money that was never investel—I have sven 
their strong-box myself. Where is it all? Yuu 
can’t produce a scrip of writing to account for its 
disappearance! And the Dunmore jewels—I have 
seen them also, diamonds, and precious stones worth 
a fortune in themselves—and the famous Topaz 
ring—all these are gone; and as my child’s agent 
and guardian, I demand them at your hands.” 

The old man uttered a prolonged whistle. 

“lfThad them in my keeping, Mr. Hapworth,” 
he replied, with cutting significance, “I shouldn't 
be likely to turn them over to you—but such is not 
the case—I’ve proof enough, as it happens, to bear 
me out in my assertion. But I’m glad to see you 
manifest such an interest in your child; that’s right 
—she’s a thriving little thing, and she’)] want the 
Dunmore jewels by-and-by, when she gets to be a 
young lady—they were glorious gems, I tell you, I’ve 
seen the old madam wear ’em in her young days. 
We must hunt ’em up, Mr. Hapworth; where shall 
we begin?” 

Hugh Hapworth’s tace became livid with wrath, 
as he strode up and down the library, 

“No matter where,” he answered, testily, “‘ so we 
are successful in the end.” 

“ Wisely said,” continued the lawyer, chuckling to 
himself; “ then let’s strike out ata-venture Here's 
Doctor Holt, who knows but he can throw some light 
on the subject? What say you, doctor?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“TI know Roderick Dunmore had money, and a 
number of valuable gems, nothing more.” 


* Only that, and nothing more. Pshaw, you croak 


like Poe’s raven! Didn’t he ever allude to these 
things in your presence?” 

“ Only once—’twas the self-same day he was struck 
down. He was speaking of Janet, his daughter. IL 
can recall his exact words, but, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Hapworth, they were not complimentary to 
yourself.” 

Hugh Hapworth flushed, and smiled a disagree- 
able smile. 

“That doesn’t signify, doctor,” he said, “go on.” 

“As you say, sir—‘I wish 1 could see the poor, 
little thing once more,’ he said, ‘if I get sick, you 
must send for her, doctor. But I’ve made every- 
thing right for her—if I die at any moment. My 
will’s drawn up, and the cash-box and the jewelsae 
safe—Hugh Hapworth ’ll- never get ’em in his 
clutches.’ ” 

“ The infernal old dotard!” burst from Hugh Hap- 
worth’s white lips; “ but I’ll outwit him—I’ll fi d 
em, if I tear the secret from his grave.” 

Treherne Vant smiled a strange, significant smile. 

“Softly, softly, my friend,” he said, ‘‘ we are losing 
time, and accomplishing nothing. You were not 
with Roderick Dunmore when he died, I believe, 
doctor?” 

**No sir!” 

** Who was?” 

** Dorcas Scudder!” 

**Then call Dorcas Scudder to the stand!” 

Dorcas obeyed the summons, and took her seat just 
in tront of the administrator. 

“We want to ask you a few questions, my good 
woman,” he said, kindly; *‘ you were with Roderick 
Dunmore when he died?” 

“ I was ” 

‘* He was conscious?” 

** Yes sir, at the very last!” 

* Did he speak of his tamily, or leave any message 
for them?” 

“He spoke of his daughter, and left his blessing 
for her.” 

* Nothing else?” 

The old man’s keen gray eyes watched her par- 
rowly; but her face, stern and impassable as the 
granite hills, baffied bis skill entirely. 

“ Nothing else that I shall divulge here!” 

She rose to her feet as she spoke, and was turning 

towards the door, but Hugh Hapworth caught her 
arm. 
“Stop!” he commanded; “you shall divulge it 
here. What did Roderick Dunmore say? What 
message did he leave? Where is his money—where 
are all his jewels—and his Topaz ring?” 

Dorcas shook off his grasp, with a laugh of keen 
contempt. 

“* Why should youcare, sir?” she retorted; “ what 
interest do you hold in these things?” 

“A father’s interest for his child!” 





There’s but one thing that puzzles me, and that’s 
about the thoney, and the jewels—” 

Hugh Hapworth rose to his feet, with an angry 
blaze in his eyes. 

Yes sir,” he interrupted, with an impatience 
that he vainly strove to repress, “that’s just the 
point in question. I sent for you this morning, to 
inquire about this matter. My father-in-law had 
money in hand at his death, I am sure, and a deal of 
valuable plate and jewelry—especially a ring—a won- 
derful Topaz—an heirloom with the Dunmores, 
which I wouldn’t have pass out of my child’s pos- 
session for the whole fortune beside. Where are all 
these, sir?” 





She laughed again, but continued after a moment: 

Yes, you are her father, there’s no getting over 
that—and now understand me once for all—I know 
nothing concerning Roderick Dunmore’s money or 
his jewels. My impression is, that he concealed ’em 
just before his death. I never heard him speak of 
’em; his last words to me were about the Topaz 
ring; but what they were, and what I know abvut 
that ring, concerns nobody but that little baby up 
yonder. When she gets old enough, if God spares 
my life, I mean to tell her; but I shan’t tell any ove 
else. You can’t make me speak, Hugh Hapworth; 
I’m not a woman easily frightened. And I’d have 


my tongue tore out by the roots, befure I’d say a | 


word more than I’ve already spoken.” 
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for they parted with a hearty hand-shake 
his significant, ‘‘ Remember what I tell you, 
and keep your own counsel; Dorcas # 
earnestly: 

“Tl not forget, sir, you may be sure o’ th 

Nor did she! Persuasions, threats, and e: 
all of which Hegh Hapworth brought to! 
her, were alike unavailing; she held to h 
mination not to reveal the secret, with a t: 
strong 28 life itself. A more wrathful, sor: 
man than this same Hugh Hapworth nev: 
walked the earth. The golden prize, for 
had staked his very soul, had slipped from © 
grasp, just in the exultant moment when | 
sion seemed so sure, Poor little Janet 
whose fond heart he had broken, was in | 
he was free to wed his first love, his bea 
chantress; she would never trouble him 
lews, perchance, her white, reproachful / 
ghost-like athwart his dreams. But whe: 
the fabulous Dunmore riches he bad hop 
hisown? All the clinking gold, and ma+ 
the rare jewels, and the wonderful Topaz r' 
den away, and the old man in his grav 
secret with him! There wereall the bro: 
is true, and the grand, old homestead, « 
wealth in bonds and stocks; but all these 
in trust for thatlittle, wailing babe. If it 
die! He would find a way to stop its b: 
could only get his hands on it; but tha 
possible, for Dorcas Scudder guarded t 
door as with a flaming sword; and every” 
passed out of the Dunmore bank, must: 
under the lynx eye of old Treherné V: 
was no loop-hole for escape—he was utt 
less in their hands. At last, worn out 
rage, and finding,that all his efforts were 
he very wisely determined to wait, and tr 
to bring about some change that would » 
favor. Accordingly, he took passage | 
bound for China, and left the Dunmore ' 
the time being, in the hands that held it. 
And the long, long winter went by, 
drearily enough, heaping its snows upor 
roof of the old Hall, and wailing in fi: 
around its many gables; but for all the 
and bitter cold, the little babe grew a: 
and when the spring sunshine came, and 
began to sing in the wood, and the littl 
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mausoleum beneath which the Dunmo 
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., Then call Dorcas Scudder to the stand!” 
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| on the subject? What say you, doctor?” 
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| The old lawyer eyed him from beneath his heavy 
brows, with a mingled expression of amusement and 
contempt. 
| ‘“‘Ay sir,” he responded slowly, “‘there’s the rab— 
| echo answers where?” 
| Mr. Hapworth disclosed a gleam of his white teeth, 
beneath his silky moustache, as he turned upon him. 
| ‘You jest, sir,’ he retorted, fiercely, “ but I want 
| you to understand, that I shall hold you responsible 
| for all these missing things. The Dunmores had 
| cash—money that was never investe|—I have seen 
| their strong-box myself. Where is it all? You 
| can’t produce a scrip of writing to account for its 
| disappearance! And the Dunmore jewels—I have 
| Seen them also, diamonds, and precious stones worth 
| & fortune in themselves—and the famous Topaz 
| Ting—all these are gone; and as my child’s agent 
and guardian, I demand them at your hands.” 
The old man uttered a prolonged whistle. 
“fT had them in my keeping, Mr. Hapworth,” 
; he replied, with cutting significance, “ I shouldn't 
be likely to turn them over to you—but such is not 
| the case—I’ve proof enough, as it happens, to bear 
me out in my assertion. But I’m glad to see you 
,; Manifest such an interest in your child; that’s right 
| —She’s a thriving little thing, and she’)} want the 
Dunmore jewels by-and-by, when she gets to be a 
, young lady—they were glorious gems, I tell you, I’ve 
, Seen the old madam wear ’em in her young days. 
| We must hunt ’em up, Mr. Hapworth; where shall 
' we begin?” 
Hugh Hapworth’s tace became livid with wrath, 
as he strode up and down the library. 
‘No matter where,” he answered, testily, “so we 
are successful in the end.” 
“ Wisely said,” continued the lawyer, chuckling to 
| himself; “ then let’s strike out at aventure Here's 
Doctor Holt, who knows but he can throw some light 


The doctor shook his head. 
“I know Roderick Dunmore had money, and a 
number of valuable gems, nothing more.” 
“Only that, and nothing more. Pshaw, you evahi: 
, like Poe’s raven! Didn’t he ever allude to these 
, things in your presence?” 
“ Only once—’twas the self-same day he was struck 
down. He was speaking of Janet, his daughter. IL 
can recall his exact words, but, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Hapworth, they were not complimentary to 
yourself.” 


Hugh Hapworth flushed, and smiled a disagree- 


a aoe 


| Ting; but what they were, and what I know abvut 


, able smile. 


“ That doesn’t signify, doctor,” he said, “go on.” 


“As you say, sir—‘I wish I could see the poor, 
| little thing once more,’ he said, ‘if I get sick, you 
must send four her, doctor. But I’ve made every- 
thing right for her—if I die at any moment. My 
, will’s drawn up, and the cash-box and the jewelsae 

| | eafe—Hugh Hapworth ’ll- never get ’em in his 
, clutches.’ ” 

“ The infernal old dotard!” burst from Hugh Hap- 

worth’s white lips; “but I’ll outwit him—I’ll fi: d 
, em, if I tear the secret from his grave.” 

Treherne Vant smiled a strange, significant smile. 

“* Softly, softly, my friend,” he said, “‘ we are losing 
time, and accomplishing nothing. You were not 
with Roderick Dunmore when he died, I believe, 

, doctor?” 
“No sir!” 
; ‘* Who was?” 
** Dorcas Scudder!” 


Dorcas obeyed the summons, and took her seat just 
| tront of the administrator. 
| ‘“*We want to ask you a few questions, my good 
; Woman,” he said, kindly; ‘‘ you were with Roderick 
, Dunmore when he died?” 
\ “1 was!” 
, ‘*He was conscious?”’ 
** Yes sir, at the very last!” 
“ Did he speak of his tamily, or leave any message 
, for them?” 
‘“‘He spoke of his daughter, and left his blessing 
| for her.” 
* Nothing else?” 
, Theold man’s keen gray eyes watched her nar- 
| rowly; but her face, stern and impassable as the 
| granite hills, baffled bis skill entirely. 
“‘ Nothing else that I shall divulge here!” 
| She rose to her feet as she spoke, and was turning 
, towards the door, but Hugh Hapworth caught her 
| arm. 
| “Stop!” he commanded; “you shall divulge it 
; here. What did Roderick Dunmore say? What 
; message did he leave? Where is his money—where 
| are all his jewels—and his Topaz ring?” 
Dorcas shook off his grasp, with a laugh of keen 
| contempt. 
“ Why should you care, sir?” she retorted; “ what 
| interest do you hold in these things?” 
| ‘‘A father’s interest for his child!” 
She laughed again, but continued after a moment: 
, “Yes, you are her father, there’s no getting over 
, that—and now understand me once for all—I know 
nothing concerning Roderick Dunmore’s money or 
| his jewels. My impression is, that he concealed ’em 
just before his death. I never heard him speak of 
*em; his last words to me were about the Topaz 


that ring, concerns nobody but that little baby up 
yonder. When she gets old enough, if God spares 
my life, I mean to tell her; but I shan’t tell any one 
else. You can’t make me speak, Hugh Hapworth; 
I’m not & woman easily frightened. And I'd have 
my tongue tore out by the roots, befure I’d say a 
word more than I’ve already spoken.” 
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PLAG OF OUR UNION. 








She turned from them, and stalked out of the 
library with an unfaltering tread. Hugh Hapworth 


| looked after her in blank amazement; but the old 


lawyer rubbed his hands together in an ecstacy of 
delight. 

“Well, well,” he said, “ I never met with a 
woman who was my match before; there’s the right 
stuff for you—true as steel, and brave asation. By 
Jove, it 1 coujd call a few years back, I’d marry her.” 

«“*Pwould be well to make the alliance even as it 
is,” said Hugh Hapworth, sneeringly. ‘She’d bring 
you a handsome dowry, you know.” 

“A good suggestion, Mr. Hapworth, a good sug- 
gestion; I'll take it into consideration,” continued 
the old man, oil laughing and rubbing his hands 

ther; ‘a hand dowry’s not to be sneezed 
at, { tell you. A man’s justifiable in committing 
almost any act to fill his purse—the end will sanctify 
the means, you see; that’s the idea, Mr. Hapworth!” 

Mr. Hapworth turned upon his heel, and left the 
library in high rage; and the old solicitor followed 
Doctor Holt, who went to make a professional call in 
the nursery; and while he was dandling the babe on 
bis knee, and mixing soothing powders, the old law- 
yer, keen as a hound when once on the trail, held a 
long and confidential conversation with Dorcas Scud- 
der, which seemed to result in mutual satisfaction, 
for they parted with a hearty hand-shake; and to 
his significant, ‘‘ Remember what I tell you, Dorcas, 
and keep your own counsel;” Dorcas answered, 
earnestly: 

“Tl not forget, sir, you may be sure o’ that.” 

Nor did she! Persuasions, threats, and entreaties, 
allof which Hugh Hapworth brought to bear upon 
her, were alike unavailing; she held to her deter- 
mination not to reveal the secret, with a tenacity as 
strong as life itself. A more wrathful, sorer-hearted 





man than this same Hugh Hapworth never perhaps: 


walked the earth. The golden prize, for which he 
had staked his very soul, had slipped from his eager 
grasp, just in the exultant moment when its posses- 
sion seemed so sure. Poor little Janet, the wife 
whose fond heart he bad broken, was in her grave; 
he was free to wed his first love, his beautiful en- 
chantress; she would never trouble him more, un- 
less, per@hance, her white, reproachful face glided 
ghost-like athwart his dreams. But where were all 
the fabulous Dunmore riches he had hoped to call 
hisown? All the clinking gold, and massive plate, 
the rare jewels, and the wonderful Topaz ring? Hid- 
den away, and the old man in his grave and his 
secret with him! There wereall the broad acres, it 
is true, and the grand, old homestead, and untold 
wealth in bonds and stocks; but all these were held 
in trust for that little, wailing babe. If it would only 
die! He would find a way to stop its breath, if he 
could only get his hands on it; but that were im- 
possible, for Dorcas Scudder guarded the nursery 
door as with a flaming sword; and every dollar; that 
passed out of the Dunmcre bank, must needs come 
under the lynx eye of old Treherné Vant. There 
was no loop-hole for escape—he was utterly power- 
less in their hands. At last, worn out with futile 
rage, and finding,that all his efforts were unavailing, 
he very wisely determined to wait, and trust to time 
to bring about some change that would work in his 
favor. Accordingly, he took passage in a vessel 
bound for China, and left the Dunmore fortune, for 
the time being, in the hands that held it. 

And the long, long winter went by, slowly and 
drearily enough, heaping its snows upon the mossy 
roof of the old Hall, and wailing in fierce storms 
around its many gables; but for all the cruel winds 
and bitter cold, the little babe grew and thrived; 
and when the spring sunshine came, and the veeries 
began to sing in the wood, and the little blue grass 
flowers sprang up, and bloomed around the marble 
mausoleum beneath which the Dunmores slept, a 
prettier, healthier, more promising child could no- 
where be found, than little Janet. 





CHAPTER V. 
A BRIDE AT. DUNMORE HALL. 


“A YRAR and a day have gone by, Delphine, and I 
have come in accordance with my promise—am I 
welcome?” 

Mrs. Harper sat in her private boudoir, wrapped in 
a@ morning robe of white cashmere, embroidered with 
golden lilies; her lustrous hair wound in great pur- 
ple-black cvils about her bead, and fastened with 
golden arrows tipped with flaming rubies. She owned 
a country-seat of her own—a charming little villa 
within an hour’s drive of the city—which had been 
willed to her by her late husband, and this boudoir 
wasthe chief attraction of the house. It was Mrs. 
Harper's favorite resort, where she loved to lounge 
away her morning hours, or enjoy ber afternoon nap; 
and she rarely ever received visitors there; but when 
Hugh Hapworth sent up his card, she determined to 
make,an exception in his favor, and sent down per- 
mission for him to come at once into her presence. 
He came; and standing in the midst of the whisper- 
ing silk, and downy velvet, and flashing, gleaming 
splendors that adorned the room, he bowed low be- 
fore the lady, saying, humbly: 

“A year and a day have gone by, Delphine, and I 
am here, in accordance with my prothise—am I wel- 
come?” 

Mrs. Harper raised herself languidly from the heap 
of silken cushions amid which she reclined, and, with 
a smile that flashed like sunlight over her dark face, 
held out her hand; a small, exquisite hand, heavy 
with costly jewels. Hugh Hapworth clasped it, bowed 
over it, and pressed it to his lips; then he drewa 
cushion and sat down at her feet. She did not speak 


to him, but she allowed him to > rete her hand, and 
feast his eager gaze upon her face. A rare face it 
was—a proud, passionate, beautiful face, full of a 
kind of subtle fascination that was irresistible; such 
a face as Cleopatra had when she bewitched Mark 
Antony. Hugh Hapworth looked at it with ardent, 
admiring eyes, that gradually dimmed down to a 
kind of dreamy sadness, as his memory went back 
into the past. From the very dawn of his boyhood 
this woman had been his destiny, his hope, the star 
that had ruled and guided his life; he had worship- 
ped her with all the ardor of his tiery Southern heart, 
and he worshipped her still. Yet she had baffied, 
and deceived, and disappointed him, and lured and 
led him into the downward path that his feet were 
treading. A dim consciousness of all this, and a 
vague, half-formed regret, mingled with a stinging 
sensation of remorse, weighed upon his heart as he 
sat there in the perfumed atmosphere; and like a 
white film, or a shadow of the flickering, winter sun- 
shine, ther face d to float between him 
and the radiant woman he so loved—the face of the 
dead girl who slept beneath the cold marble at Dan- 
more Hall. « 

Mrs. Harper divined something of his thoughts, 
and for an instant a slight shiver swept over her, and 
she reached out for the crimson India shawl that 
trailed at her feet. The action roused her lover; the 
sadness faded from his eyes, and a warm flush rose to 
his face. Catching up the shawl, he wrapt it round 
her creamy shoulders, bending over, as he did so, to 
drop a kiss upon her shining crown of hair. 

“You have not said that I am welcome yet,” he 
whispered. 

“Actions speak louder than words, Hugh,” she an- 
swered, smiling; ‘‘ you know you are; but you come 
to me sad this morning. Nay, don’t dispute me—I 
can read your face like a book; I have gipsey blood 
in my veins, you remember; you need not hope to 
deceive me. I have been reading your thoughts for 
the last fifteen minutes—you’ve been away back to 
our girl and boy days, anathematizing me for my 
folly. Well, well, I don’t blame you; but I always 
wanted wealth, Hugh; that’s why I married Clifford 
Harper. And after all, perhaps I did as well; we 
have only lost a few years. 1f we had wedded in our 
youth we might not have been so happy.” 

Hugh Hapworth smiled bitterly; it was evident 
that his boyish disappointment still rankled in his 
heart. 

**] don’t know,” he replied; “ for myself, I’m sure 
I should have been happier, and quite a different man 
perhaps.” 

“TI would not have you different, Hugh,” she said, 
fondly, just touching his hair with mal tips of her 
white fingers. 

He drew the fingers down and kissed them. 

“Do you think you could love me now if I werea 
poor man, Delphine?” he said. 

She flushed, and hesitated for an instant. 

“JT should love you, no doubt, Hugh, but I should 
regret it exceedingly; we are both unsuited to pov- 
erty; we were born to be rich.” 

“I’m afraid you mistake about me—to tell the 
truth, Delphine, lam not a rich man now, as you 
suppose me to be.” 

You are master of Dunmore?” 

“Jam not. You shall know the truth, even if I 
lose you.” 

The lady’s brow darkened, and a strange, lurid light 
blazed up in her dusky eyes, but her voice was clear 
and unruffied as she asked: 

“ How is it then, Hugh? I do not understand.” 

“There’s a child in the way,” he replied, an ugly 
expression coming to his face, “and old Roderick 
Dunmore left a will. This child is the heir, and the 
administrator is a man of iron, Don’t you see?” 

Mrs. Harper nodded, adding, somewhat plaintively: 

“Tis a pity; children are always a trouble. I’m 
glad I never had any.” 

“This one at Dunmore,” Hugh Hapworth went 
on, ‘*is peculiarly disagreeable, judging from the 
amount of noise it makes; but that’s a sure sign of 
long life, old women gay,” he added, with a wicked 
laugh. ‘i'm always unlucky, and of course it will 
live and stand between me and the possessions I have 
so coveted; notso much fur my own sake as for yours, 
Delphine. I promised to make you mistress of Dun- 
more Hall, and to give you the Dunmore jewels and 
the wondertul Tupaz ring for your bridal gift; but the 
futes are against me—the jewels, the ring, and all 
the ready cash that Roderick Dunmore had in hand 
have mysteriously disappeared. No one can tell 
aught concerning them, unless that old nurse could, 
and she’s as stubborn as the grave. You see how it 
is. I have told youall. I might have deceived you, 
but I would not; and now the rest remains with you. 
You can decide with your own heart. I await your 
answer.” 

He rose to his feet, and bowed-before her in an 
attitude of humblest supplication, but the lady’s eyes 
were bent upon the floor, and her red lips tightly’ 
compressed, as if in deep meditation. At last she 
looked up with a brightening tace. 

“ Hugh,” she said, abruptly, ‘*do you love me fully 
as much as you ever did?” 

“A thousand times more, my darling!” he answer- 
ed, passionately. 

“And if I consent to become your wife, and comfort 
and help you in all these troublee, you will let me 
have my way, when I think I can see clearly?” 

“Always—forever ; you shall be my queen—my good 
angel—my—” 

She put her jewelled band on his mouth. 

“ That will do, Hugb; you must not be too extrav- 








agant. I shall put all these fine words to test by- 








and-by. 
or worse.” 
He caught the hand she extended and covered it 
with kisses; in his rapture, he even kissed and ca- 
ressed the golden lilies on the borders of her robe; 
and the lady bore it all sweetly and patiently, lying 
back amid her cushion? with a blaze of exultation in 
her dusky eyes; a foreshadowing of all she hoped to 
accomplish in the coming future. 

Some time after, there were wenttets works on 
foot at Dunmore Hall. A scvre of hands were out 
from the city giving the old place a complete rejuve- 
nation. Gardeners, carpenters, painters, and up- 
holsterers, all busy in their different departments. 
Hugh Hapworth had been down and started this 
renovation. He should bring home his bride in au- 
tumn time, and he wanted thei to give her a princely 
welcome. In the beginning he went to T'reherne 
Vant for money to carry on all these improvements, 
but the old man refused to advance acent. It would 
be quite time enough when the young heiress be- 
came of age, to dress the old place up, he said. 
But Hugh Hapworth had funds of his own, so he 
ordered the improvements, and the administrator said 
nothing. 

By the time the great forest that surrounded Dun- 
more Place had begun to redden with the warm blood 
of autumn, the work was complete; the last work- 
man packed up his tools and departed, and the old 
home of the Dunmores seemed to have gone back to 
the old days of its grandeur and glory. Then there 
came a despatch from the master announcing the 
day of his coming, which, as a matter of course, threw 
the housekeeper and all her functionaries into a state 
of pitiable excitement. But serene above all this din 
and bustle, unmindful of French cooks and Irish 
scullions, in their special apartments in the eastern 
wing of the Hall, dwelt Dorcas Scudder and her little 
charge. 

On the long talked of evening which was to bring 
the master and his new bride, she sat atthe great 
gothic window which overlooked the garden and the 
Dunmore mausoleum, holding the child on her lap. 

“Sit stifl, darling,” she said, as she wound curl 
after curl of the child’s flossy, golden hair round her 
tingers, ‘* you’ll have to godown when they come, and 
Aunt Darkie wants her little Janet to look nice.” 

But Janet tossed her head impatiently, making the 
silky tresses tall like a cloud over her eyes. 

OQ, I don’t want to look nice; I don’t like papa— 
he looks bad at me, and makes me cry, and I know 
the new mamma’ll be like him; I shan’t go down— 
lll cry if you make me, Aunt Darkie!” 

“But you wont see the big cake, or get any of the 
sugar-plums.” 

**I don’t care—I shan’t go; O, please let my head 
be—let me go, I want to play with Dolly.” 

Sliding down from Dorcas Scudder’s knee, the little 
thing darted off like a humming- bird, lighting in the 
play-corner, where her dolls and toys were huddled, 
while Dorcas remained at the window, gazing out 
towards the old Dunmore graveyard with stern and 
thoughtful eyes. A hard face, cut with deep lines, 
which told of care and sorrow—the face of a woman 
who could be tender and true, but whose main and 
prominent characteristic was love of justice. A New 
England woman, a Puritan by birth and training; 
but she had passed the better part of her life down on 
the Jersey coast—down amid the great salt marshes, 
where the sea rolled out in endless stretches of un- 
changing blue. 

It was down on this coast, at the home of her sis- 
ter, who was the wife of a Jersey fisherman, that 
Dorcas first made the acquaintance of the Dunmores, 
The old man and his daughter had been making an 
@tensive summer tour, and some whim of the girl’s 
took them down to Barnegat, and along the Jersey 
coast. While there she fell dangerously ill, and Dor- 
¢as was called in to act in the capacity of nurse. 
Months went by, d d into aut » an 
the chill gloom of winter began to settle down upon 
the barren coast; still the heir f Dunmore Hall 
was unable to leave her rude lodging in theold Jersey 
farm-house. Through all these dreary months Dorcas 
watched over her with a mother’s care; and when, 
at last, she became convalescent, and prepared to 
turn her steps homeward, she would not consent to 
go without her. She should fall sick again, and be 
sure to die, she said, if she parted from Dorcas; and, 
moved more by pity and real affection for the fair 
young creature, than by the old man’s golden offers, 
Dorcas consented to leave her home by the sea and 
go with them to Dunmore Hall. Once there, Miss 
Janet held on to her; all through her girlish days, 
and even after her disastrous marriage, as we have 
seen, she held no friend or companion so dear as this 
Jersey fish-woman. And now that she had gone to 
her long home, although her heart often yearned 
towards the old hawnts and friends of ber earlier 
days, Dorcas Scudder never dreamed of leaving the 
gloomy old Hall, or abandoning the little babe, 
motherless, and far worse than fatherless, that had 
been bequeathed to her care. Patiently, and with 
more than a mother’s tenderness, she reared the frail 
little blossom, watching with keen, suspicious eyes 


ae itso, then; I am yours sat last, for better | 
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tumn afternoon, she looked out towards the old Dun- 
more burying-place with fast-falling tears. 

“* My poor little Janet,” she murmured, ‘‘ my pretty 
pet child, all these broad acres, and this grand old 
house belonged to you once, but you’re at rest now; 
out there under the cold marble, they’cannot wring 
your tender heart any more.” But they shan’t de- 
fraud your little motherless baby; Dorcas Scudder 





leat some blight or canker should come near itssilken | 
leaves. Sitting there in the golden wane of the au- | 


will see her righted, as long as she has a tongue to | 


speak and a hand toraise. Hagh Hapworth’s a hard 
man to deal with, but he’ll find his match if he takes 
me in hand. And she—Great God! who would have 
thought that ever she would cross my path again?” 
A fierce light blazed up in her blue-gray eyes, 
quenching all the tearful softness, and she clenched 
her hands together like one in morta! pain. Just 
then the shrill whistle of the evening train rang out 
upon the stillness, and the multitudinous murmur of 
pproaching wheels ded in the dist They 
were ing—the_ newly (ded pair, and the gay 
escort of friends who were to meet the1o at the station 
and conduct them home. Still Dorcas sat there, her 
hands closely clasped, and her face white and stern 
with some strong emotion that she vainly struggled 
to repress. 
Presently they came in sight, the bridal coach first, 
and then the long and glittering retinue that tollowed. 
The splendid equipage drew up in front of the mar- 
ble steps, and half a dozen gentlemen leaped out, all 
eager for the honor of toucning the bride’s fair hand. 
But Hugh Hapworth chose to claim that honor for 
himself; waving them aside, he threw open the car- 
riage door, and assisted her to alight. Pausing an 
instant on the steps, she looked round her with ad- 
miring eyes. 

*O,” she murmured, “‘ what a lovely home.” 

Her husband’s face flushed with gratification. 

“ Not half lovely enough for my peerless wite,” he 
replied; and, forgetful of the bystanders, he yielded to 
the tender impulse that came over him, a bending 











down pressed a fond kiss upon her chee 

Leaning out between the half-drawn curtains, Dor- 
cas Scudder saw the bride, beezutiful and peerless as a 
queen in her sweeping robes, and witnessed the fond 
caress. 

‘* How loving he is.” she muttered, between her 
shut teeth. ‘‘ My poor little Janet would have given 
her lite for a caress like that, but he trampled upon 
her love, and broke her heart. But he’ll make an 
idol of this one—like her first husband did, poor fcol. 
Everybody pets her—it’s her way to bewitch and 
deceive people; the serpeyt in her eyes charms them. 
She charmed him to his ruin, poor, poor Cliftord! I 
can’t feel angry at him when I think of all he suffered. 
But for you, Delphine Delorme, I know you of old; 
there’s an unsettled account between us, and you'll 
count it an evil day that ever you crossed my path.” 

Into the grand hall, and up the broad stairway to 
her gorgeous chambers, swept the bride and her gay 
party, but Dorcas remained at the window, her soul 
full of dark and bitter memories. The sight of the 
bride’s face had torn open an old wound in her heart, 
and caused it to bleed afresh. 

Ten years before, when she lived with her parents 
in the old brown farm-house between the green New 
England hills, she had a young sister, Violet by name, 
the fairest and sweetest maiden that ever the sun 
shone on. Dorcas loved her more than she loved her 
own life, and made her sit in the best room, and work 
on ribbons and laces to adorn her young loveliness, 
while she cheerfu!ly took upon her own hands all the 
household drudgery. When Violet was eighteen, a 
young professor, Clifford Harper by name, being in 
doubtful health, came out from Harvard in search of 
country loigings. It so chanced that old Farmer 
Scudder and his thrifty wife, always on the alert to 
turn a penny, consented to receive him into their 
family. He was a fine-looking man, noble in heart 
as well as in intellect, but an early marriage, both 
injudicious and unhappy, had cast a tinge of sadness 
over his lifeand character. This, however, only served 
to throw a deeper interest around him ; and being the, 
sole heir of an immense and highly valuable estate, 
he'was at once the lion and the favorite in the fash- 
ionable Boston circle in which he moved. Scores of 
gay ladies vied with each other in their effurts to 
captivate him, but no sooner had he become an in- 
tnate of the old Scudder farm-house than his former 
interest in these gay people seemed all at once to die 
out. Violet Scudder’s fresh face and artless manners 
charmed him almost at first sight, and in less than 
three months after his first coming, they were en- 
gaged to be married. He sent for his son, a bright 
little fellow, and the old farmer, proud and glad that 
his pet child was about to marry to such an advan- 
tage, took them both beneath his roof; and the golden 
summer went by like another dream of Eden. Violet 
was happy and content to the very core of her inno- 
cent heart; aud Dorcas, proud and” glad for her 
darling, expended all her little ‘hoard of money, and 
all her leisure hours, in getting up the briial out- 
tit. The wedding was to be solemnized in autumn, 
but, as the old adage goes, “* There’s many aslip twixt 
the cup and the lip.” 

With the earliest yellowing of the forest leaves, a 
gay party came down from Boston and rented a ram- 
bling old farm-honse but a short distance from Farmer 
Scudder’s, the men intending tw hunt and fish, and 
the lalies to rusticate generally. Conspicuous im this 
gay galaxy of pleasure-seekers was a young lady, 
Delphine Delorme by same, with a proud and qneen- 
ly face, whose dark beauty soon became the wonder 
and adwiration of all the neighborhood. She had 
not been there a week before a delicate, perfumed 
missive arrived at the Scudder farm-house for Pro- 
fessor Harper. Au invitation, he explained to Violet, 
to join the party, most of whom were old friends of 
his. He went, bidding her a tender farewell, and 
promising to return by the next afternoon, but she 
| never saw his face again. 
| A few weeks after, a messenger came for his little 
| son, and when the winter frosts began to fall, the 
weekly papers brought tidings of a gokien wedding 
| in Boston—the marriage of Professor Cliffsrd Harper 
to Miss Delphine Delorme. Poor little Violet was 
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too tender and fragile to bear up beneath the shock 
of this cruel desertion, and when the early May- 
flowers were beginning to bloom along the sunny 
ridges, they laid ber down tosleep, with the tender 
green above her broken heart. A few months after, 
one of the old farmer’s boys, a hot-headed stripling, 
chancing to fall in with his young sister’s betrayer, 
seized him dy the collar, and charged him with her 
death; amd then amd there the truth came out. 

This royal and beautiful lady, Delphine Delorme, 
had resorted to the lowest and basest deception in 
order to become mistress of Clifford Harper’s vast 
wealth. She had forged letters purporting to come 
from Violet, teHing the professor that she did not love 
him, and begging to be reteased from her engage- 
ment; and he, too proud and sensitive to ask for an 
explanation, had kept himself aloof; and half mad- 
dened by bis sudden disappointment, had yielded to 
the blandishments of the wily enchantress, and made 
her his wife. When Dorcas Scadder heard all this, 
in her grief and anger she made a solemn vow, above 
her darling’s grave, to avenge herself on this woman; 
and now, half a score of years after, her hour had 
come. Her enemy, tte beautiful murderess of her 
idolized sister, dwelt beneath the same roof with 
herself. 

(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





“If I give it to them, it will be squandered,” he 
said. “It would be a sin for me to doit. Now I can 
spend it in charity, and help them as they have 
need.” 

Of course my father was an obj-ct of interest to the 
female part of his congregation, but I don’t think 
that one of them bad any hopes. Dr. Arnokl was 
too tere and dignified, he wore too immense white 
cravats, and he was altegether too magnificent a 
person to be lightly approached by any person in her 
senses—unless she were a widow. 

I used to be on the lookout, and would occasionally 
puta flea in the ear of any lady whom I caught be- 
ing too sweet to be whol to my feelings. It 
was I who.put that vinegary Miss Sharpe to the right 
about. She was coming on pretty fast, and I had 
once been nearly choked at table by hearing my fath- 
er call her “an excellent person.” Evidently it was 
high time to intertere. 

I own that I lied, but the end justified the means 
then, if ever yet end did. I intimated that Miss 
Sharpe color d her hair, 4 thing which my father 
thought an abomination. Her game was up from 
that moment. 

Then I headed off the three Misses Sanford, who 
made a dead set at my paternal ancestor. I got Fred 
Blake to pay attention to Susan, the eldest, till her 
dish was upset; then I whispered to Jane, the sec- 








She scarcely said a word all the way home; but 
when I raised my bat to them at Bessie Kennet’s 
door, she litted those heavily-fringed lids, and gave 
me a shy, bright glance, and a faint smile that show- 
ed again that sweet dimple, and the white and even 
teeth. 

1 knew that I looked at her admiringty. I meant 
to, and I knew how to; and so far the pretty widow 
and I were quits. I went bome in the finest of 
spirits. If there is anything which I like, it is a real 
out and out flirtation, when | find a person who un- 
derstands the science, and who is not for asking your 
intentions, or breaking her heart after a three weeks’ 
acquaintance. 

Matters progressed finely. I saw Lizzie Soucy al- 
most every day or evening, and we exchanged glances, 
sighs, smiles, hand-squeezes, had little quarrels and 
make-ups, talked, laughed and were sentimental to- 
gether in the most delightful manner. After two 
months of this delightful amusement, some officious 
fool told my father, and one Sanday after service I 
was called into the study, and catechized. 

Now I would as suon have sworn a frightful oath 


.| in my father’s face, or thrown a Bible in the fire 


before his eyes, or done any other horrible thing, as 
have spoken the word “ flirtation” in his presence. 
So I managed to say that I was acquainted with Mrs. 
Soucy, had seen her several times, was pleased with 


was learned it was the way of the workk. 3} had a’. 
Ways thought her a trifle teo sharp. | 
times more than my reverend father did, for all the | 
big bald spot on his head, and could have enlighten - | 
ed him in a way that would have made hiseyes stand | 
out, 

“Mrs. Soucy,” he resumed, after a little Pause, 
and speaking in his preaching tone, “ needs discj- 
pline and experience. She is s0 trustipg and simple 
that she might be misled by a designing person.” 

I stifled a little laugh which shook me all through, 
Little Soucy knew better how to take care of hersif 
than anybody I knew, and so far from being over. 
trusting, I had sometimes been surprised to see that 
the first glance she gave to a persen’s motives was 
always a suspicious one. Her motto was, “ believe 
every one bad till he’s proved to be good.” 

“Mrs. Soucy,” my father resumed, growimg more 
dignitied and severe as be approached the professim- 
al part of his subjeet, “ Mrs, Soucy has deepreligious 
feeling, though she is not a professor. Indeed, I do 
not doubt that she might easily be led to take up the 
cross, and become a humble and devout Christian.” 

“O, you old fool!” I thought, almost aloud. But 
some way I felt more angry with the widow than 
with my father. For him, I could not restrain a | 








She knew ten | “ 


momentary feeling of contempt. That a man of six- _ y 
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“ [have done no sach thing. 1 neve sald ant do 
E no more to ber than a dozen other fellows bave. 


' have never intimated to ber or to any one else, th. 


intended te marry her.” 
To my surprise, after the first barst of indignat 
m,” father subsided with remarkable quickness. 
“\f you are sure that her affections are hot en; 
| ed,” he eaid, looking at me, keenly. 
| “] don’t think they are,” { said. “Mra. && 
| has her affections under control.” 
“Then you positively will notmarry her?” he 
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ed, peremptorily. 
“1 haven't said that,” { answered, not quite Ii) 
the leok of his face. What if heshould go and 


saying such a thing? 1 didn’t quite want to) 
any break with her. Somehow, angry as I felt » 


forgive her, if 1 thought that she liked me. 

+ | wif countenance no trifling!” Dr. Arnold & 
decidediy. “ You have bad time to know your 

mind. If youdo not intend to marry Mrs. So 
you must stay away from her. If you do, you h 
have an understanding with her at once. Iw: 
like to have you bring her here this winter.” 

I stared in utter astonishmemt. Sach an ar 


} lover by proxy! 
“+ I wjjl think about it,” 1 stammered; “bat 1 


her that I wouldn’t, and she should get mad at | 





her for her two faces, 1 was almost afraid that I co | 


ty years of age, and one who pretendei to teach man- | 
ond, that my father’s property was entailed on me, | her certainly, but—there was nothing rerivus. kind, should know so little of mankind, made my | 
and that he had an awful habit of walking in his “ Bat there may be, Theodore,” my father said, | blood boil. To be such a cursed fool ae to think that 
sleep, and trying to suffocate people with pillows | with great solemnity. “And I wish to see the lady | cast-down eyes meant humility; to think that a little ¥ 


inclined to think that { shall not propose to * 
Soney.” . 
Nevertheless, I went off, and male love to 
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‘ ‘ BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 

Flown are the birds to a far southern clime, 
Where grows the magnolia, orange and lime; 
Gone are the roses that wooed the sweet gale, 
Dead are the echoes of mountain and vale; 
Fora gray old kimg with his sparkling train 
Holds the land by might of an olden name. 


The heliotrope's delicate clustering sprays, 

The lily‘s pale ight through shortening days, 
Convolvalus twining her glory around, 

Tili earth seemed brighter than fairy ground, 

By the might of the king of the olden name, 

Have been captured and bound with a frozen chain. 


e 

The rustic arbor with eglantine crowned, 

With crpress, nasturtion, and wild-grape abound: 
Now with stalacti dant, whose pri ic rays 
Are strange as the wonderful “* geni** caves; 

For the king is lavish, and strives to outvie 

The splendors of earth, and air, and sky. 


Down on the beach, where gold-rifted sands 
Were curved and crossed in magical bands, 
And woven with names, and hearts, and rings, 
Pledging their faith on celestial things, 

There the kimg marched o'er with his icy tread, 
And the charm of those golden sands has fied. 


The boat that rocked on the sunny wave, 

Or floated down to the mouth of the cave, 

Or shot in its arrowy course down the stream, 

With the splash ef its oars timing “* bonnie blue e’en,"* 
Now is wedged ‘tween the blocks of the ice-bound shore, 
As though ages would bold it forevermore. 


Ah! the gray oM king with the old-n name 

High carnival hoids on shore and main; 

He has decked high masts with glittering gems, 

And strung “ broadsides ** with diad ry 

In silver bright the stout shrouds swell, 

Frost shuts the * port-holes ** of “ War's ** fearful knell. | 


Wheat shall we say to this grim old king? 

Shall a universal glad amen 

Spring from the hearts of this heaven-blest land. 

That the sleet, and snow, and frost, from his hand 
Freshens the earth for the autumn’s need ? 

Shall the gratefel harvest with “ peace ** be our meed? 
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WIDOW SOUCY. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


“Sammy, beware o” vidders.” 


Have I ever mentioned in the course of my pen | 


and ink gossip that I have a step-mother? If I 
haven't, it was not because I forgot. Indeed, I don’t 
believe that I shoeld think any more of the woman | 
if I were even in love with her. The reader can | 
judge by the tale I am going to tell, whether the lat- 
ter is the case. 

To begin with, then, my father was, is, and will be | 
to the end of his days, a thorough-paced, old-fashion- | 
ed Baptist minister. I’ve nothing to say ageinst | 
Baptist ministers in general, nor against my father 
in particular. 
my father’s sons is a minister, nor would be a min- 
ister to save his own life, and that two or three of 


them—there are seven—are about as graceless scampe | 


as ever kept their heads out of the noose. I am call- 


house in a genteel street, with two first-rate servant 


girls who had grown up in our service, to keep things | 
in order, and with a pretty nice little income besides | 


my father’s salary. My mother, who died before I 
can remember, had property, and at her death, she 
left it all to my father. He, not liking the way the 


boys cut up, had only given them education, and a) 


little start in life, and kept the property himself. 


I will only mention that not one of | 


when in that state, like Othello. Jane swore not to 
tell, but, in confidence, did tell her sister Ellen, the 
youngest. Ellen was a timid thing, who would 
scream at her own shadow; so I got quit of them. 

It would take too long to tell all the designs that I 
frustrated. I was almost tired out with my task. 
Certainly, an eligible widower is a great responsibil- 
ity on one’s hands. 

At length there was a lull, and I began to breathe 
freely. Dr. Arnold was now sixty years of age, 
weighed two hundred and fifteen pounds, had a bald 
spot on the top of his head the size of a saucer, and 
regularly took a nap every day afterdinner. I began 
to think that they’d let him alone. 

It was at this it of my i it security that 
the fee approached me. I was completely taken in. 
Lownit. But how was I to know that the devil had 
no more dextrous imp than that little Widow Soucy. 
It is well to remember our mistakes, somebody says, 
in order to guard ourselves against others. I’m go- 
ing to remember my mistakes. 

It happened thus. I went to meeting one Sunday 
—I used to go sometimes to watch the women—and 
after looking over all the familiar faces, 1 caught 
sight of anew one. And a pretty faceit was. Black 
hair, all crinkles and curls, a pair of hazel eyes as 
bright as diamonds, an oval face with a dimple in the 
cheek, and the loveliest red and white in the world. 
This pretty little lady was dressed in gray, and look- 
ed like a red rose in a fog. Moreover, instead of 
drawing down her face, and rolling up her eyes at the 
preacher, she was evidently only just keeping her 
fun in. I could see that she was making some sort 
of comical speeches behind her fan every litile while, 
| for the girl that sat beside her was giggling behind | 
| her handkerchief all through the sermon. Once ina 

while the pretty stranger would half check a smile 
| that would set that bewitching dimple playing, and 
| | show aglitter of pearly teeth. Her eyes looked every- 
| where but toward the pulpit, and after a while, in 
| their wanderings, they encountered mine. She seem- 
ed to start, and to blush a little, then sobered herself, 
| and cast down her eyes. The artful minx knew how 
| to do it. 
| Iknew the girl with her, Bessie Kennet, and lost 
| po time in joining them, after the service. Bessie 
| and I were pretty well acquainted, and she imme- 
| diately introduced me to her companion, “ Mrs. 
| Soucy.” 

I bowed with a feeling of disappointment. I hadn’t 
| expected to find the little stranger a married woman. 
| “Lizzie is my cousin,” Bessie whispered to me, at 
j the first opportunity, “ and she’s going to spend the 
| rest of the year with us. Come round and see her.” 
“* Where is her husband?” I inquired. 
| “QO, be has been dead these twelve months,” said 

| Bessie. 
I felt better i diately, and promised to call the 
| Very nextevening. The little widow was walking 
beside Bessie, her eyes demurely dropped, her hands 
| fulded before her, apparently not hearing a word of 

our talk, or suspecting herself to be the subject of it. 

I looked at her critically. I am nice in my taste 

about females, and she pleased me. I saw a puir of 
| the smallest and most exquisite gaiters buttoned up | 
atthe side. I would like to have the privilege of 
| buttoning those gaiters. She wore a suitof fine gray 
poplin, with only a broad belt of black velvet cn the 
looped skirt, and the distracting little jacket. The 
| Very narrowest strip of snowy linen finished the 

















whom my son is considered to be attentive to. I wish 
that you would call with me to-morrow evening. I 
do not expect that you will act in the matter without 
my advice, and I shall be unable to advise about a 
person whom I have never seen.” 

Ichoked and considered, mentally consigning my 
respected father’s informant to purgatory at the 
best. Then I said, ‘* I should be very happy to do as 
you request, sir; but you must perceive that Mrs. 
Soucy would take alarm at once fron. such a call, and 
also, that it would commit me. The fact that I took 
you thereand introduced you, would look particular. 
The Kennets are parishioners of yours, and it would 
be as well for the call tu be made by you on them.” 

Ordinarily Dr. Arnold did not like to be corrected. 
He was a teacher, and not one to be taught. He re- 
sented any person being better informed than him- 
selfon any subject whatever. But after awhile, he 
yielded in this, and went to the Kennets for a call. 
Lhad given Lizzie Soucy a lesson, and entreated her 
not to offend the gentleman. 

“ Now do try to be sober, dear,” I begged. “ You 
have no idea how critical and strict Dr. Arnold is. 
Of course I choose my friends to suit myself, but still 
1 want the doctor to be pleased with them. You see, 
he has the purse in his pocket, and I don’t want him 
to hold it too tightly.” 

“Is he very rich?” asked the Rittle widow, opening 
her eyes with a look of surprise. 

“O! he’s got a little fortune in his pocket, besides 
his salary. Lsuppose it will be mine someday. I 
am in no hurry, for I waut my father to live as long 
as the Lord is willing, and 1 shall be sincerely griev- 
ed when he dies. But while he lives, my prospects 
depend on him, and—now do be good, wont you, 
Lizzie?” 

You see, I’d got to be pretty familiar with her. But 
one can get acquainted with a widow so much sooner 
than with a girl. Well, she promised everything, 
and I sat at home and waited for my father to return 
from his call. I own that I felt a little nervous, for 
I didn’t want to give the creature up. I was getting 
to like her rather better than I had intended, and 
didn’t quite know what to do about it. The idea of 
marrying and settling down was disagreeable in the 
extreme, but no more disagreeable than it would be 
to give up Lizzie Soucy. If she would be willing to 
wait ten or a dozen years, and be just as charming 
at the end of them as now, why I might— 

Stopping here to think what I might be willing to 
do, I heard my father’s latch-key in the outer door, 
and presently he entered the room. I stood up—I 
had been taught to do that—laid down my paper, 
pushed his armchair nearer the fire, for it was now 
November, and coolish. Dr. Arhels gave his usual 
dignified acknowled it of my age, and de- 
liberately divested himself of hat, gloves and over- 
coat. 
away, making a bob of a curtsey on entering, and on ' 
leaving the room, my respected father seated himeeif | 





rab of a girl whose dress showed that she spent at | 
least six hours a day before the glass, was deeply | 
occupied with the affairs of eternity, and wanted to 
give up the work! ; to think that those inmocent ways, 





taught me that the really modest women do not habit- 
ually cast down their eyes any more than they stzre. 
Their eyes were made to see with, and they do not 
understand why they should cast their glances down | 
to the earth. And as for humility, let anybody who | 
wants to know, just try to humble one of those wo- | 
men who goes with her eyes down. He'll catch « | 
tartar, or my name isn’t whatit is. Besides, a woman 
who has even begun to think fashion and pleasure 
are vanities, does not crinkle her hair, or rub in pow- 
der to make her white. For I had found out that 
little Soucy did use powder en her face. Lastly, 1 
bate to hear the sentimental, melancholy whinings 
of women, if they are ever so sincere, called piety. 
A real, earnest feeling of piety shows itself in an ear- 
nest way, and a person who hae it in his heart, can 
detect it in anotber, and knows the true from the 
false. 

Then, Soucy. How like the deuce she must have 
lied to have bambovozled the old man so. I must say 
that she had succeeded far too well to please me, and 
1 began to distrust her a little. 

My father had been looking into the fire in silence 
for a few minutes, bat he resumed: “1 mean to see 
more of this imteresting person, and wish you to 
bring her here. I have invited-her tocome, and she 
will also go to the prayer-meeting with us on Wed- 
nesday evening.” 

O gracious! Wednesday evening Soucy andI were 
to go to hear Morris Brothers. She liked them bet- 
ter than anything else for amusement, because they 
made her laugh. What an exchange! 

Since I made no reply to this last announcement, 
my father looked at me. So I said, ‘‘ Yes sir,” again, 
a reply which seemed to answer my purpose. 

“* Now bring the Bible and prayer-book, and ring 
the bell, and we will have prayers,” my father said. 





which some shalow women assume, mean innocence! i 
It made me mad. My experiesce in the world hwi | 
i 
! 





Well, Mrs. Soucy went to the prayer-meeting with | 
me, and amused henself, when any Sather waen't locte- | 
ing, by making @ little face, with pencil-marks, on 


handkerchief around it for a cap, and then bowing to 
me with the ridiculous little image, which looked, for 
all the world, like a little red, Irish face, with tiny 
look as sober as a judge all the time. 


down and spoke to my companion. I had never seen 
them together before, and watched them curiously, 





I rang, Bridget came and took the things | to see how she managed. Never did I see #0 entire a 


change come over a face, and yet a change so sudden, 
that I almost doubted the evidence of my senses. She 


in his chair, stretched his hands out toward the fire, | was smiling still, but it was a smile of childish delight 


as though in benediction, gave a grave and sonorvus | 


that the great Dr. Arnold had thought “ poor little 


abem! and the meeting was supposed to be opened. | me,” as she called herself, worthy to come to speak 
I hate now, and always hated needless ceremony and | to. The smile was moreover tempered with a look of 


stiffness, and then it made me fee! cross. If be had 
been another minute silent, I would have jeft the 


| awe, which again seemed to be full of affectionate 
| confidence. You see there were as many ingredients 


room to rave in my own chamber; but, opening his | in that expression as there are in a mince-pie, or in 


mouth, he spoke. 
“ IT have seen Mrs. Soucy, Theodore,” he said. 
“ Yes sir!” 


wedding-cake. I own that I looked at her with a 
sort of admiration. If she could do that, what 


the tip of her finger, wrapping the corner of her | 


round eyes, and enormous mouth. I couldn’t help | 
laughing, bat I was mad for all that; but she could © 


After the perfurmances were over, my father came | 








couldn’t she do? 


handkerchief. It was “woven air,” in other words, | one of his favorite positions, the expounding one, his | seen her several times. 


flimsiest of lawn, with adeep plain hem and hem-| left hand laid open, and his right forefinger tapping 
stitch, her name written witb ink in one corner, and | it, as he laid down each separate article of faith, | coolly; “‘but I have not yet made up my mind that | 


not a sign of embroidery or lace about it, and it gave **Mrs. Soucey is a person who needs a protector and | I mean to marry the lady.” 


forth a faint, faint odor of English violets. I gave | 
up. The little Widow Soucy knew how to dress, and 
I mentally laid my heart at the toe of those lovely | 
7 ' gaiters. 


director. She is affectionate, childlike, and utterly 
unsophisticated in the ways of the world.” 

1 puckered up my mouth, but restrained the whis- 
itle. If there was anything in which the little Soucy * 


| Heturned upon me angrily. 
| “You do not mean to say that you have been | 
trifling with that child,” he demanded. 

1 kept my countenance. 
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“I am much obliged to you, sir,” I said, a little 
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more decidedly than ever. And she gave me 4! 
encouragement. I began to think that I wasr 
committing myself, and not to care if i did. Sb: 
so delightful, so interesting, so full of mischik 
comicality. 

I went tosee her one evening, with my mind: 
up. I wowld marry ber, and take her home 
winter, as my father had proposed. I found a’ 
family in the room. 
“ Come te the th 
got tickets in my pocket.” 

“I dont dare. I bave promised not to go,’ 
answered, ber eyes dancing with some trium; 
malice. 

I tried to coax ber, or to make ber tell me to v 
the promise had been made, but she would not 
ter a while managed te get her into the bow 
| | dow ata distance from the rest, under prete 
f looking at the milky-way. 

“ Dear Lizzie, how lovely you are to-night!" I 
feeling myself completely in love, now I had © 
my objections, and yieldedtoher. “ You grow 
every day.” 

“Do 1? Thank you, you naughty fiatterer' 
Lizzie, letting her small fingers remain in my c: 

“ I do not flatter you, I love you!” I said, ferv 
my hand trembling es it clasped hers, and the 
rushing hot to my face. 

« [am very glad,” said Lizzie, tranquilly. “ 
make things so much pleasanter.”” 

“But I love you, amd want you for my wi: 


tre.”" I whi 





persisted. 
She looked at -me her lips quivering 
; laughter. Sach lovely lige, too, red and yx 
Veiled by the ourtain, i@ung my arm aroun. 
and kissed her mouth for the first time, finding 
sweet as it was rosy. 
” “©, you naughty boyT” whispered the little v 
pushing meaway after 1 had kissed ber three ¢ 


, “This is dreatful, and Iamust not permit it. 


doso again! To be sure, it is all in the fami! 
I'm afraid your father wouldn't like it.” 
“Indeed be weuld!” I exclaimed, eagerly * 
her again, in epite of a little faint opposition. 
wishes us to be married this winter.” 
Lizzie laugbed se loadly at that, that Mrs. k 
called oat to ask what was the matter. 


addressed me, putting her hand very frankly in 
and speaking with am affectionate, elder-siste” 

“ Dero,” she said, “ it is a secret, but lam g- 
tell you. Iam engaged to be rried this wis: 

Sr ee ee eae, 

““ Now, Doro,” she ‘ti ° 
get vexed! You know that you don’t want to - 
| me, and oniy offer yourself because you thir 
must, and because you find me rather bewitc! 
times. "Tis a way 1 bdve. Yes, I'm goin, 
n.arried, and guess to whom? He asked : 
morning, and I promised. He's just the hush 
me, and I’m just the mamma-in-law for you.” 

“ You don't mean!” 1 cried, starting up in 

She nodded, smflingly, and pushed me be 
my seat again. 

“ He thought that you weren't serious,” sb 
“and as he was, he spoke. I'm going to tr) 
an excellent minieter’s wife, if nota minister’ 
lent wife, and I want you to help me. Yor 
keep quict, and stay at home. Don’t let you: ‘ 
suppose that you cared to marry me.” 

1 never said a wor!, but listened like o 











us ed the most seber one, and the reader who cares to | dress at neck and sleeves, and her emall hands were “The Kennets were out, the older ones, and there I turned away to speak to some one else, and when dream, and after a while pushed ber away, a 
y compare my iustructive and excellent stories with cased in perfectly fitting kid gloves, of pale amber- | was no one at home but the young lady and Bessie. | I returned to my lady, she was just making a pro- home with scant ceremomy. My father wa 
u any old volume of sermons which he may happen to | color. A tiny bonnet of gray straw, with a knot of | I took advantage of the opportunity to study her found and reverential curtsey to my father, who was | studv, and I walked directly in. 
.| have at hand, will at once perceive how well Iam | biack velvet on the outside, and a single purple thoroughly. She is rather younger than I expected | turning away with a well-pleased smile on his face. = ; “ Father, "1 sabd, “1 have concluded to ta 
| fitted to be a preacher. | morning-glory dropping on her hair at the temple, | to find her.” | Let me hasten to the catastrophe. The nexg week | advice, and marry Mrs. Soucy. I wish 0 
Ww) Well, the boys were all off doing or undoing vari- | finished this simple and becoming costume. Before| “Yes sir!” I said again. | my father gave his consent, unmasked, to my mar- | woul! speak te her about it, and assure bert 
ous things, and father and I lived alone in a genteel | quite surrendering myself, I looked at her pocket-| ‘‘ Mrs. Soucy,” my father began thus, assuming | riage with the Widow Soucy. I found that hehad ‘ | 


are willing” 
Dr. Arnold Gdgeted im lis chair, playing » 
| pen, and grew very red in the face. 
“I regret to say, Theodere.” be mid, witho- 
ing at me, “that your indecision when the 
was open, bas ruined your hopes there. Yor 
| ally declined the alliance. I could nt look 
sce 80 sweet and promising a creatare go to« 
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vay of the world. EF hadal. 
teo sharp. She knew ten 
rend father did, for all the 
' and could have enlighten- 
ild have made his eyes stand 


cumed, after a little pause, 
eaching tone, “ needs disci- 
“he is so trustipg and simple 
\ by a designing person.” 
whieh shook me all through. 
vr how to take care of herself 
and so far trom being over- 
eg been surprised to see that 
» to @ person’s motives was 
. Her motto was, ‘‘ believe 
»roved to be good.” 
ather resumed, growing more 
he approaches the profeesion- 
Mrs, Soucy has deepreligious 
ot a professor. Indeed, I do 
‘nt easily be led to take up the 
mble and devout Christian.” 4 
‘ thought, almost aloud, But ; 
angry with the widow than : 
him, I could not restrain @ 
contempt. That a man of six- 
9 who pretended to teach man- 
little of mankind, made my 
‘ a cursed fool ae to think that 
humility; to think that a little 
Iress showed that she spent at 
before the glass, was deeply 
irs of eternity, and wanted to 
*hink that those innocent ways, 
omen assume, mean innocence! 
‘y experience in the world had 
lly modest women do not habit- 
oyes any more than they sture. 
» to see with, and they do not 
should cast their glances down 
. for humility, let anybody who 
' +ry to humble one of those wo- 
her eyes down. He'll catch 4 
n’t whatit is. Besides, a woman 
to think fashion and pleasure 
crinkle ker hair, or rub in pow- 
ite. For I had found out that 
powder en her face. Lastly, 1 
itimental, melancholy whinings 
re ever 80 sincere, called piety. 
gof piety shows itself in an ear- 
on who hae it in his heart, can 
and knows the true from the 
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TSH SLAG OF OUR UNION. 





“ Thave done no such thing. I have said and done 
| no more to her than a dozen other fellows have. I 
have never intimated to her or to any one else, that I 
intended to marry her.” 

To my surprise, atter the first burst of indignation, 
my father subsided with remarkable quickness. 

‘If you are sure that her affections are not engag- 
ed,” he said, looking at me, keenly. 

“TI don’t think they are,” isaid. ‘Mrs. Soucy 
has her affections under control.” 

“Then you positively will not marry her?” he ask- 
ed, peremptorily. 

““T haven’t said that,” { answered, not quite liking 
the feok of his face. Whatif he should go and tell 
her that I wouldn’t, and she should get mad at my 
saying such a thing? I didn’t quite want to have 
| any break with her, Somehow, angry as I felt with 
her for her two faces, 1 was almost afraid that I could 
forgive her, if I thought that she liked me. 

“I will-countenance no trifling!” Dr. Arnold said, 
decidedly. ‘‘ You have had time to know your own 
mind. If you do not ‘mtend to marry Mrs. Soucy, 
you must stay away from her. If you do, you must 
have an understanding with her at once. I would 
like to have you bring her here this winter.” 

I stared in utter astonishmemt. Such an ardent 
lover by proxy! 

“T Will think about it,” T stammered; “but I am 
inclined to think that { shall not propose to Mrs. 
Soucy.” 

Nevertheless, I went eff, and mae love to her 
more decidedly than ever. And she gave me ample 
encouragement. I began to think that I was really 
comwmitting myself, and not to care if | did. She was 
so delightful, so interesting, so full of mischief, of 
comicality. 

I went to see her one evening, with my mind made 
up. I wowld marry her, and take her home that 
winter, as my father had proposed. I found all the 
family in the room. 

** Come to the theatre,’ I whispered to her. “I’ve 
got tickete in my pocket.” 

“TI don’t dare. I have promised not to go,” she 
answered, ther eyes dancing with some triumphant 
malice. 

I tried to-coax her, or to make her tell me to whom 
the promise had been made, but she would not. Af- 
ter a while I managed ‘te get her into the bow-win- 
dow at a distance from the rest, under pretext of 
looking at the milky-way. 

“ Dear Lizzie, how lovely you are to-night!”’ I said, 
feeling myself completely in love, now I had let go 
my objections, and yieldedtoher. ‘ You grow rosier 
| every day.” 
| “Do 1? Thank you, you naughty flatterer!” said 
| Lizzie, letting her small fingers remain in my clasp. 

“T do not flatter you, I love yon!” I said, fervently, 
my hand trembling:as it clasped hers, and the blood 
' rushing hot to my face. vaires j ‘ 
“Tam very glad,” said Lizzie, tranquilly. ‘It will 
| make things:so much pleasanter.”’ 
| Buti love you, and want you for my wife,” I 

persisted. ; 
| She looked -at -me arth her lips quivering with 
| laughter. Such lovely lips, too, red and pouting. 
( Veiled by the ourtain, {‘fung my arm around her, 
| and kissed her mouth for the first time, finding it as 
|| sweet as it was rosy. 

“O, you naughty boy!’ whispered the little widow, 
pushing meaway after { had kissed her three times. 
“This is dreadful, and Ianust not permit it. Never 
doso again! To be sure, it is allin the family, but 
I’m afraid your father wouldn’t like it.” 

“Indeed he weuld!” I exclaimed, eagerly kissing 
y her again, in spite of a little faint opposition. ‘ He 
wishes us to be married this winter.” 

Lizzie laughed se loadly at that, that Mrs. Kennet 
called out to ask what was the matter. ; 

“O, Mr. Arnold is so droll!” said the widow; then 
addressed me, putting her hand very frankly in mine, 
and speaking with am affectionate, elder-sisterly air. 

-“ Dero,” she said, “ it is a secret, but I am going to 
tell you. I am engaged to be married this winter.” 

I drew back suddenly, and folded my arms. 

‘Now, Doro,” she whispered, coaxingly, “don’t 
get vexed! You know that you don’t want to marry 





must, and because you find me rather bewitching at 
times. "Tis a way I have. Yes, I’m going to be 
| married, and guess to whom? He asked me this 
morning, and I promised. He’s just the husband for 
me, and I’m just the mamma-in-law for you.” 

“ You don’t mean!” 1 cried, starting up in a rage. 

She nodded, smilingly, and pushed me back into 
my seat again. 

“ He thought that yeu weren’t’serious,” she said; 
} “and as he was, he spoke. I’m going to try to be 
an excellent minister’s wife, if not a minister’s excel- 
lent wife, and I want you to help me. You must 
keep quiet, and stay at home. Don’t let your father 
suppose that you cared to marry me.” 

I never said a word, but listened like one in a 
dream, and after a while pushed her away, and went 
home with scant ceremony. My father was in his 
study, and I walked directly in. 

“ Father,” T said, “I have concluded to take your 
advice, and marry Mrs. Soucy. I wish that you 
would speak to her about it, and assure her that you 
are willing.” 

Dr. Arnold fidgeted in his chair, playing with his 
pen, and grew very red in the face. 

“TI regret to say, Theodore.” he said, without look- 
ing at me, “that your indecision when the matter 
| was open, has ruined your hopes there. You virtu- 
| 
| 
| 

















ally declined the alliance. I could not look on and 
see so sweet and promising a creature go to destruc- 


me, and oniy offer yourself because you think you f 


tion. She is meant to be a light inthe church. I 
am rather old for her, but she does not object to that, 
but is willing to take me as her friend and director.” 

“T should wish and expect you to be my wife’s 
friend, and in some matters her director,” I said, 
stammering with rage, but determined not to under- 
stand him. 

“Tam also to be her husband,” my father sald, 
speaking with difficulty, though he tried to be digni- 
fied. “I feel it my duty. She is too good to be lost.” 

“Don’t try to impose on me with such trashy talk, 
Doctor Arnold!” I cried out, facing him. “Ifyou 
marry Lizzie Soucy, you do not do it out of piety, and 
to save her soul, but because you are captivated by a 
pretty face and form, and by the damnable arts ofa 
designing coquette. I speak what I know. You are 
warned.” 

Dr. Arnold rose, drew himself up to the full height 
of his six feet, and pointed to the door. r 

“ Never enter my presence again till you come to 
humbly beg my paftton,” he said. 

Ah, well! I don’t like to dwell on those times. I 
felt pretty blue, worse about my father’s making such 
an ass of himself, than for losing the widow. 

I went away from home, and in two months they 
were married, I saw by the papers. I stayed away a 
year, then my father wrote me a forgiving letter, 
asking me to come home. Lizzie had interceded for 
me, and we would let bygones be bygones. I hesi- 


| tated a while, then I went, curious to see how they 


got along. 

I found Dr. Arnold a sadder anda wiser man. But 
I found him also completely enslaved. His wife had 
only to pout and coax, and she could win whatever 
she asked. And, certainly, never was a doctor of 
divinity so irreverently addressed. A 

“O fudge, doctor!” and, “doctor, you're a goose!” 
and “There, run away to your old musty sermons. 
I’m going to read this novel!” 

These will do for specimens, I will say, however, 
that for her own credit’s sake, Mrs. Arnold did try to 
keep up a dignified appearance before people, though 
she took good care to repay herself by some private 
tantram after. 

Isuppose Lought not to complain, for I certainly 
find her a very affectionate mother. I used 'some- 
times to shake in my shoes for fear my father would 
find out some of the didos we cut up. While he was 
writing his sermons, she and I used to waltz or play 
euchre, neither of which two favorite amusements 
could she indulge in before the world. I let her do 
as she liked, though I would rather have given her a 
good beating, and locked her up in her room, as she 
deserved. I feared that if her deviltry couldn’t evap- 
orate in private, it might in public, and of all things 
I wished to avoid scandal. Her extravagant dressing 
had already been sufficiently commented on, and that 
was enough. 

One of her capers was to dress herself in a full suit 

“of boy’s clothes, and make me take her to the theatre. 
When I refused, she threatened to go alone, and, 
since I found that she would, I had to consent. We 
went, and her disguise was so perfect that no one 
suspected. 

Do you think I ought to have told my father of 
these things? To what end? He would have been 
only more unhappy, without being able to remedy 
the matter. The only remedy would have been a 
divorce, which would have been a public scandal not 
to be thought of. . 

After four years my father died, his death hurried, 
I do not doubt, by the conduct of this unscrupulous 
piece of flesh. In his will he left each of his sons one 
thousand dollars, and left the house and furniture, 
and thirteen thousand to his widow. So she had her 
will to the last. 

She’s in the market again. Does anybody want her? 


A SLAVE OF HABIT. 

Dr. Lawson’s physician had the dreadful habit of 
profane swearing. Lawson consulted him once about 
his health. The physician, swearing, said: 

“Sir, you are the slave of a bad habit, and you will 
not soon recover unless you give it up.” 

“ And what is the habit?” said Lawson. 

“ Smoking,” replied the other. 

“ Well,” said Lawson, “I can abandon the pipe; 
but will you permit me to give you a hint, tov, as to 
a vile habit of your own?” 

“ What is that?” 

“T refer to your habit of profane swearing,” replied 
the divine. 

“True,” said the doctor, “ but that is not an ex- 
pensive habit like yours.” 

* Ab, sir,” said Lawson, “ you will discover it to he 
@ very expensive habit indeed when the account is 
handed to you.” 








CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 

It isa curious fact connected with deep mining, 
that from the hours of twelve at night till three in 
the morning the disturbing influence in the bowels 
of the earth obtains increased activity. At that time 
it is observed by miners that water falls from places 
where none is observable during the day. The vol- 
ume in the wheel is perceptibly increased, the at- 
mosphere is charged with gases which often prevent 
the lights from burning, and small particles of earth 
and rock are observed to fall from the tops of the 
drives. Whether this phenomenon is to be attributed 
to the diurnal motion of the earth or other causes, 
it is worthy of the attention of the curious. 





An envious man repines at his neighbor’s life as 





much as if he supported him. 
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IMPOSING MASONIC CEREMONY. 

The new lodge-roows of Kane Lodge, No, 454, Free 
and Accepted Masons, were dedicated last week, and 
the officers-elect were installed at the rooms No. $48 
Broadway New York, in presence of a large and 
brilliant audience of ladies and gentlemen. The 
roows were handsomely decorated with floral offer- 
ings. 

Kane Lodge was first organized on the 8th of April, 
1858, with Thomas S, Somers as Master, J. M. Tighe, 
Secretary, and Sylvester R. Comstock, Treasurer. 
These three officers have been re-elected every year 
since, and last week were again installed. At 8 
o'clock the Grand Lodge entered in sion, pre- 
ceded by the Seventh Regiment band. The Grand 
Officers having been seated, an excellent choir sang 
the Masonic Glee, ‘ Hail to the Craft,” after which, 
the Rev. Bro, Eastburn Benjamin, Chaplain to the 
Lodge, as Grand Chaplain, offered prayer. This was 
followed by the overture to “ Semiramide ” on the 
organ, by Brother J. N. King. The Grand Master 
then spoke briefly, and after the band had executed 
several operatic selections, the hall was dedicated to 
“ Freemasonry,” to “ Virtue,” and to “ Universal 
Brotherhood,” the grand honors being given at the 
end of each dedication. The ceremonies having been 
performed, the R. W. John H. Antkon delivered an 
address. After the Grand Lodge had retired, the 
installation services were then conducted as follows: 

1. “Sextet, “The Cloud-capped Towers;” 2. In- 
stallation of Master and charge, by M. W. Robt. D. 
Holmes, Grand Master; 3. Installation Hymn; 4. 
Installation of Wardens and charge, by the Master; 
5. Installation of remaining officers and charge to 
the Lodge, dy the Master; 6. Quintet, “ Queen of the 
Valley; 7. Proclamation, by the Marshal; 8. Prayer, 
Rev. Bro, Eastburn Benjamin, Chaplain of Kane 
Lodge; 9. Closing Ode, air ** Sweet Home;” 10. Clos- 
ing charge and benediction. 

The following are the names of the brethren who 
were installed last week: Thomas S. Somers, Mas- 
ter; Charles Roome, Senior Warden; James M. Tighe 
Secretary; Sylvester R. Comstock, Treasurer; Jo- 
seph E. Hamlin, Senior Deacon; Joseph Meeks, 
Junior Deacon; Rev. Wm. P. Strickland, D. D., and 
Rev. Eastburn Benjamin, Chaplains; William B. 
Bibbins and Arnold C. Hawes, Stewards; L. L. 8S. 
Clearman and Wm. A. Woodhull, Masters of Cere- 
monies; Floyd Clarkson, Marshal; Geo. C. Rexford, 
Organist; Wm. Smith, Tyler and Janitor; Robt. H. 
Tomas, Royal E. Deane, and Wm. A. Woodhull, 
Trustees. 








A NEW MAsonNICc HALL.—The brethren of Phil- 
adelphia are not content with their new Masonic 
Hall. It is too small; sv they propose to erect one 
that will cost $500,000, and excel anything in the 
country. 





A GRAND MASTER’S ADDRESS. 

From the address of Grand Master Coffinberg, of 
Michigan, we select the following extract: 

Among Masons all distinctions of sect and party 
are forgotten or ignored. The Jewand the Christian, 
Romanist and Protestant, the Ishmaelite and the 
Budhist, all meet upon the level, and acknowledge 
one common bond of brotherhood. There may be 
many religions among them, but there is but one 
Masonry. When Masonry presents the pure cup of 
truth and morality to the lips of jarring dogmatists, 
they with one accord sit down together, at the foot 
of the altar, and call each other brother. From that 
altar a new light has burst before their eyes, anda 
new and sublime truth has penetrated their hearts; 
and obedient to the tenets and teachings of Masonry, 
they level themselves with their fellows and acknowl- 
edge the equality of others with them. 

Masonry teaches the cardinal virtues. It teaches 
morality, universal freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence of moral action. It teaches eqnality among 
mankind, and equal rights to all. It teaches good 
works as the only st d of i and distinc- 
tion among men. It teaches pure right 4 
without regard to any particular fourm of creed, or 
articles of faith. Now, we tind, when we come to 
examine these professions of Masonry, that they are 
identical with the principles embraced in our system 
of free government, and that those who framed our 
political system must have simply transplanted 
them from the Masonic trestle-board, and embodied 
them in the form of a civil and political character. 
Can we, then, doubt the influence which Masonry 
must have exerted in modelling and giving tone to 
that form of government which was established by 
our ancestors, and which has not only proven so 
salutary for us, their descendants, but has become 
the asylum of the oppressed of every country and 
nation of the world? a system which has encouraged 
the useful and the most noble enterprises of the age 
—the nursery of science and philosophy, the cradle 
of liberty, the school of patriotism and national great- 
ness. There is, however, a fact in connection with 
this matter, which must settle the question beyond a 
cavil, as to what influence Masonry exerted in the 
formation of our system of government, in shaping its 











details and directing its issues and ends. The fact is, 


that with the exception of seven of the membors of 
that august assembly, which proclaimed te the world 
the memorable Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, every member was a Mason. Perhaps there 
may be those who may denounce them as fools and 
dad men because they were Masons, although their 
wisdom suggested a system of equitable government, 
and their goodness secured to their calumniators the 
privilege of a free religions worship. Among those 
noble patriots and eminent statesmen, there were 
Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, Episcopalians, Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, Deists, Roman Catholics, and 
non-professors; and there was not heard one word of 
discord among them all concerning their religious 
ereeds. Was not this strange? There must have 
been, indeed, a potent influence’ at work there, to 
have neutralized and to have subdued these fruitful 
seeds of disruption and discord, What was that in- 
fluence? Strange as it may appear, the ,Roman 
Catholic was content to permit the Methodist to wor- 
ship God just as his own conscience might divtate, 
with the assurance that his devotions should be 
respected, and he be protected in the enjoyment of 
them; and what was just as strange, the Protestant 
conceded the like privilege to the Papist. This noble 
liberality neither of them ever learned in their re- 
spective churches. But they went further; each 
bound himself to the other, under the most solemn 
engagements, to defend each other in the enjoyment 
of this privilege, even at the point of the bayonet, 
and in the battle-fickl, if necessary. Thus, the 
Romanist and the Protestant, in spite of their chureh 
teachinys to the 'y, stood shoulder to shoulder, 
doing battle each for the other’s religious faith. 
Something had united them; but not their religion, 
fur that would have kept them at perpetual distance. 
Certainly this was not strictly orthudox; but it was 
strictly Masonic. It was rational. It was strongly 
tinctured with that bumanity and philamthropy 
which is taught in Masonic Lodges. The members 
of that great convention at Philadelphia had been 
taught the loftiest lessons, based upon the profound- 
est truths; they had been taught to regard each 
other as brothers, and equal, as such, in all their 
human and divine rights; and these things bad been 
taught them by Masonry. While they had different 
religions, and many faiths, they had but one Mason- 
ry, and that taught them the doctrine of wniwersal 
good to the whole family of man. Although they 
had many churches, they bad but one Mavoni¢ sanc- 
tuary, one Masonic altar; hence the harmony of 
interest, the harmony of counsel, and the results so 
glorious to them and so important to mankind; a 
free and independent right « f religious wesship, 

The influence which was felt in the independent 





been felt in our legislative assemblies, and manifested 
in those conservative compromises of antagonistical 
measures which must, from necessity, wind them- 
selves into legislative chambers. It has also been 
manifested in those peculiarly marked measures of 
moderation, which, like oil poured upem trowbled 
waters, has brought harmony out of diseord, where 
party spirit has grown into fanaticism, and political 
zeal into madness, 

Tn our judicial tribunals, the same spirit of philan- 
thropy may be seen, with her nicely-petsed balance 
and two-edged sword, while with gent voice she 
pleads on the side of mercy. It is in the Masonic 
Lodge that the minister of justice learms to regard 
every man as his brother, and that he is also the 
miuister of mercy. It is there that he learns te exer- 
cise charity towards the errors of his brother man, 
and to draw its broad mantle over his faalta, 





THE DUKEDOM OF EDINBURGH. 

As the public seems to be in some little doubt as to 
the history of this title, bestowed on the 24th of May, 
by her majesty, on her second son, Prinee Alfred, it 
may not be out of place to mention the connection of 
the royal family with the peerage in question. His 
Royal Highness Prince William Henry, sor of Fred- 
erick Prince of Wales, and brother of King George 
ILI., was created, on the 19th of November, 1764, 
Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh. ‘T'be latter title 
was not used, though both were British peerages— 
the crown having had no power to create a Seottish 
peerage since the passing of the Act of Union on the 
first of May, 1707. The elder Duke of Gloucester and 
Edinburgh died in 1805, and was succeeded by his 
son, Prince William Frederic, at whose death, with- 
out issue, on the 30th of November, 1834, the two 
peerages became extinct. The title of the Dake of 
Edinburgh is therefore a new creation in favor of his 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred, and will be borne as 
his first title. 





A SELF-WINDING CLOCK. 


A self-winding clock has been invented by Mr. 
Horstmann, of Bath, in which the inconvenience and 
inaccuracy so often complained of in ordinary cloeks, 
are, for the most part, obviated. One element of 
accuracy is enclosing the whole in an air-tight ease, 
which secures a more equable motion of the pendu- 
lum than is possible in a case made in the usual way. 
The winding part of the works, which is entirely in- 
dependent of the time-keeping movement, consists of 
a cylinder into which naptha or “any other expan- 
sive fluid” flows from a cistern conveniently placed, 
with a piston and chain. The piston moved by the 
fivid is connected by the chain with the winding 
apparatus, and thus, whatever the temperature, the 
winding goes on without any opening of the case or 





stoppage of the pendulum, 


but conservative action of that body, has ever since | 
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HOW FLOY LANDON WAS WON. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Foy, 1 love you. I want a wife who will bea 
help to me—one who is willing to economize, and not 
given to extravagance; for I have a fortune to make 
yet, and I cannot afford to invest in the thousand- 
and-one fancy articles that so many ladies are in- 
dulged in by their husbands. I purpose to live 
within my income, and in such a manner that I can 
give to benevolent enterprises when I please. The 
question ig, can you conform to my circumstances? 
I have loved you all my life I think, only it is deeper 
and tenderer now, and claims you for myself—will 
you be my wife?” 

Ashley Stevens’s plain face was flushed and almost 
handsome, made so by the eloquence and earnestness 
of his passion. He stood erect in the pride of man- 
hood, looking down on her for his answer. The dec- 
laration was too business-like to please, not at all in 
the style of her favorite heroes of romance. 

“ No.' ” 

Her reply, abrupt, defiant, and revealing something 
‘of pique, angered him. He laid his hand heavily on 
her shoulder, 

** Floy Landon, I’d like to shake some of the non- 
sense out of you, your false, strained notions of love 
and life—they don’t make a holiday for us I can tell 
you. You have some grains of common sense, or I 
should not love you; but they are so covered up by 
far-fetched views and feelings, that they are as unlike 
reality, a8 the dressed-up truths of tiction, which one 
scarcely recognizes as truths because of their -sur- 
roundings. You are undeveloped in mind, and you 
need the stern discipline of life to make a woman of 
you.” 

The girl was a picture as she listened. Her gray 
eyes looking out from long, curling lashes blazed with 
ire—throat and bosom were swelling, cheeks and 
brow were crimson, and her slender fingers pressed 
the back of a chair with a tense grasp that caused 
the blue veins to knot up like cords. 

“If you’ think that is the way to win me, Ashley 
Stevens, you are vastly a You torget to be 
a@ gentleman.” 

“And you, Floy, forget to i alady. I came and 
offered you the devotion of an honest heart. An 
honorable passion ought at least to be treated kindly, 
though it be rejected firmly; bnt you flung it off in 
scorn. The time may come, Floy, when you will love 
in vain, which God forbid. If [ had come to you 
booted and spurred, and won you in knightly guise, 
you would not have refused me; but, because I am 
prosy and humdrum, you wont accept me.” 

“ T have been acquainted with you always.” 

** Exactly.” 

“TI don’t love you, and I wont marry you.” 

“That remains to be proved.” 

Ashley strode out of the room fiercely. In tbe hall 
he encountered Uncle Thad Landon. The old man 
was kind and quick-sighted. 

“ What is the matter, my boy?” 

No response. 

“Sore, hey? That obstreperous niece has been 
leading you on a wild-goose chase, has she?—the 
more goose she. Come, be frank with me. If she 
has mittened you [ will disinherit her.” : 

“* She refused me out and out.” 

“ The gainx.” 

“But Vil have her yet.’’ 

“Good. I like your spunk, and I’ll help you as far 
as my influence goes. She shan’t have a cent of my 

- Money, unless she will, marry you, and I'll tell her 
s8o.”” 

“ There will be no use in adopting that method. I 
am convinced she will not be driven or teased, to 
any considerable extent.” 

“ What was the ground of her objection to you?” 

“**She has been acquainted with me always.’ The 
trath is, that I, and every living man,am far below 

her jdeal standard. I am not a prince in disguise, or 
a handsome and sentimental brigand. My proposal 
was not in the manner of a subject to his sovereign; 
and, yet, I love her in a rational way, quite as well as 
Ido myself, honestly and reverently enough, God 
knows.” 

‘She isn’t worthy of you, my boy.” 

“Nay, but she is. It is false ideas that mar her. 
In love and married, her husband will find her true 
as steel, rich as gold, pure as snow, strong as iron, 
warm and tender. I have studied her, and know 
what she is capable of under proper development. 
She is worth too much to be thrown away, or to be 
lost without an effort.” 

“ And you say you will marry her?” 

“{ will, I am blant and not over well looking; 
but | am better titted to render her happy than any 
other I know, and she is better suited to me in char- 
acter. I will not have my cup of happiness dashed 
aside, but will quaff it foaming.” 

** How do you intend to proceed?” 

“TI need your co-operation to accomplish the de- 
sired end.” 

“ Enlighten me in reference thereto, and command 
my services to the utmost.” 

The reader must be left in the dark for the pres- 
ent, but, as events unfold themselves, the process 
which was adopted will become evident. 

Ashley Stevens and Floy Landon had been reared 
and educated together; he the stepson, she the or- 
phaned niece of Thaddeus Landon. Ashley was six 








se her senior, and she had gone to him freely for j 

















all these little fevers that good, elder brothers are 
fond of doing for sisters. She quoted and revered 
him, as sisters do brothers they love; but her mind 
was diseased with the rainbow day-dreams common 
to imaginative young ladies who live much in retire- 
ment. The friction of practical life, of a real, recog- 
nized, awakened power of the heart was what she 
needed to round her character into true womanliness. 

After this rupture, Floy dreaded to meet Ashley; 
but she had mettle to carry her through more trying 
difficulties. Ashley treated her just as he had ever 
done, never by a glance or word indicating that any- 
thing unusual had passed between them. She heard 
no sighs from him, and she observed that his appe- 
tite was as good as usual. 

“He don’t care for me much, after all,” she 
thought. ‘‘ That is the way with the men of this age, 
all business. Love and marriage are mere business 
contracts—O! if I could have lived in the days of 
chivalry, of crusades and tournaments,” regretfully. 

Itis not natural for the sex, to want a man who 
has professed to love, let it all go so coolly and un- 
concernedly; and Floy’s interest and curiosity were 
piqued. It irritated her pride, and forced her to 
think of him. 4 

One evening at the supper-table Uncle Thad broke 
forth suddenly: 

*So you are going to leave us to-morrow, my 
son?” 

“Yes, the firm of Peters and Tracey, 6f Boston, 
have offered me a fair salary, and a fine opening for 
advancement, in their mercantile house in Bombay.” 

“Going to Bombay!” 

Floy laid down her fork in surprise, and looked 
quickly up. She couldn’t quite hide the tremulous- 
ness of her chin. 

“Yes; why not?” he asked, smilingly. 

Pride gave her poise in a moment. 

“T don’t know I’m sure, only I don’t see why I was 
not informed of your intentions before.” 

*T didn’t think you would feel interested in the 
commonplace doings of a commonplace individual 
like myself.” 

He was cruel, and the cruelty made her wince. 
Her gray eyes, uplifted and misty, held a reproach. 
Shortly and silently she arose and passed out of the 
apartment. By-and-by she came back. 

** How long shall you be gone, Ashley?” 

*“T don’t know. Father’s altered circumstances 
may make it necessary for me to remain abroad some 
years.” 

“ Altered circumstances! what do you mean?” 

- “Then be has not told you that the M— bank 
has failed, and ho has lost heavily thereby?” 

“No.” 

“He may be able to keep bis dwelling-house. I 
mean to bestir myself so actively, that.you both will 
have a comfortable support at least.” 

A slow flame mounted up to her brow. 

“You may help Uncle Thad; but I ought to be 
able to take care of myself, and I can do it.” 

* Pray take no thougbt what you shall eat or what 
you shall wear, for I will see that you have what you | 
need. Do you -think I would be so mean, as to sit 
idly down, and let the whole burden and care come 
on you?” with an intonation expressive of both pride 
and shame. 

** But what can you do, you who have been reared 
so delicately and tenderly?” 

‘*Lonk here, Ashley, heretofore there has been no 
occasion for me to exert myself; but because my 
energies have slumbered, it is no indication that I 
have none. You have no faith in my ability and am- 
bition; but I will show you that I am not that help- 
lcs3 and lackadaisical being you think.” 

She was palpitating, earnest; every muscle and 
nerve awake, and glowing for the battle of life. Its 
vicissitudes had roused her for practical action. 

Ashley regarded ber with new admiration. 

It is a foolish, poetical fiction, that of the “ vine 
and the oxuk,” figuring the relations of woman to 
man. To retain his pure and lasting affection and 
esteem, she must have enough stamina to stand of 
herself, and then the clinging will be very acceptable 
and agreeable; but, if she hangs like a ‘millstone 
about his neck,” he comes to regard her as an en- 
cumbrance, and tires in body and mind. 

Excuse the slight digression, and go back with us 
to Floy and Ashley. 

** What do you purpose doing?” 

* Teach drawing and painting.” 

* Doubtless you will meet with trying experiences 
—some of your old acquaintances may turn a one 
shoulder to you.” 

_ “ None will, whose friendship is worth cneting” 

“True; but you will feel the roughness, neverthe- 
less.” 

“DPillet me drop, and turn to your affairs. You 
are going a great way from home?” 

“ Yes.” 

She paused, as if it were hard for her to goon. 

*T treated you very shabbily the other day.” 

He bowed, made no comment, but his blood leaped 
along his arteries for joy. 

“TI hope we part as friends?” 

1] hope so.” 

, As brother and sister, with kind feelings and 
wishes?” 

“Tf you want it so.” 

“You leave early to-morrow?” 

“Yes, Floy.” 

Her face was full of sweetness. The scarlet lips | 
and curving chin quivered with the sorrow of part- | 
ing. His impulse was to clasp her in his arm, but | 

; he restrained himself. She lingered a moment, and | 
then turned to go. 








** Good-by.” 

“ Floy?” 

“ What is it, Ashley?” 

“Brothers and sistersdon’t part so coldly—kiss 
me.” 

There must have been other than fraternal mag- 
netism in the caress, for it sent the tide of circulation 
in red waves up to meet the short curls that drooped 
over her brow. It had a subtle elixir for each. 
When she had gone, a peculiar smile of triumph 
curved Ashley’s lips. 

“It works well—she loves me, and she shall con- 
fess it, too, some day.” 

Floy drooped a little after Ashley’s departure, and 
an unwonted pensiveness that seemed almost like 
sadness possessed her; but she had a scheme for self- 
maintenance that must be carried out, and action 
soon made the roses bloom more brilliantly than ever 
on her cheeks. The noble resolution of independence 
lent a new charm and elasticity to her port, that said 
directly to everybody, Here is #girl who can take 
care of herself. Uncle Thad demurred some, at first, 
on her project of teaching, but her gloquent persist- 
ence won him over to her views. The rebuffs she 
met with in her undertakings made her boil inward- 
ly, but they did not deter or dishearten her from her 
purpose. She succeeded in finding some dozen pupils 
among her acquaintances, which was a very good 
beginning; and she entered immediately upon her 
work, 

There is nothing like the friction of action to ren- 
der one healthy and happy, as Floy found. As the 
years rolled by, they only the more perfected that 
beauty of soul, that is radiated in the countenance 
in those changeful lights which no limner’s skill has 
been able to put on canvas. She was a successful 
teacher, and her pictures acquired quite a reputa- 
tion. Their sale became remunerative, and she grew 
shiny in her independence. And how fared her 
heart? Frequent manly and sympathizing letters 
from Ashley kept up the electric invisible communi- 


cations of soul with soul, so potent with those who 


have learned the divine mystery of love. It was the 
undertone of words, rather than the words them- 
selves, that conveyed these spiritual telegrams. 





CHAPTER II. 


“FLoy, Mr. Canby is coming down to spend a fort- 
night of the warm weather with us,” said Uncle 
Thad, abruptly, one evening to his niece. 

“ Pray who is Mr. Canby?” 

“A former friend of mine, lately returned from an 
Eastern voyage.” 

“Ah!” ina very disinterested manner, picking up 
a trifle of worsted embroidery from her work basket. 

* Floy.” 

“ What is it, uncle?” 

* You are a good-looking young lady.” 

“Turned flatterer so late in life!’? smiling so as to 
show a row of even, white teeth. 

“You have run up someways into the twenties, 
and are unprovided for.” 

“ What do you mean by being unprovided for?” 

“ Why, you have no husband, Floy.” 

A full, resonant laugh rang out like a silver bell. 

“O uncle, that is rich—I didn’t know as you con- 
sidered my estate a misfortune before.” 

“ Well, all girls of common sense ought to be mar- 
| tied—and you’ll make somebody a gvod wife, Mr. 
Canby, for instance.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

‘*T want you to be very pleasant and sociable with 
him.” 

‘* My dear, old Uncle Thad turned match-maker!” 

“J am serious, Floy. You don't know, perhaps, 
that Mr. Canby holds a mortgage on our home for 
five thousand dollars.” 

“He does?” sobering instantly. 

** Yes, and he may foreclose.” 

“ When was it given?” 

‘* Five years since.” 

“Is it due?’* 

‘Tt was due a year ago, but he has kindly waited 
upon me. I don’t know how I am going to meet the 
payment.” 

“‘T bave earned a thousand dollars you may havc.” 

** He is unmarried, and wauts a wife, I understand. 
You can pay the whole thing very easily—don’t you 
see?” 

“Uncle, please don’t talk so. If he should want 
me for his wife, which is doubtful, I couldn’t marry 
him.” 

“Why not? Heis a good fellow, talented, agree- 
able, of unexceptionable family and unspotted repu- 
tation.” 

“ But I cannot love him.” 

“* How do you know till you have seen him? You 
didn’t love Ashley—your heart is in your own keep- 
ing to dispose of as you please?” eyeing her keenly. 

The color in her cheeks flamed painfully. 

“T’d rather stay with you.” 


* Pooh! Promise me that you will try and like | 


Mr. Canby. It would strain my old heart-strings 
more than they would bear, if I have to leave the 
home of my boyhood.” 

“ [il try,” faintly. 





Uncle Thad was in the most rollicking good humor 
after Mr. Canby’s arrival. Floy, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have been pleased with the tall, 
dark man, who proved a most genial and entertain- 
ing companion. He paid her particular and deferen- 
tial attention from the first. 
and general information were seemingly inexhausti- 


| ble. He measurably succeeded in chaining her at- | 





tention and materests : om, if her heost had been free, 
he might eventually have won it. As he became 
better acquainted, his attentions were more pointed. 
At the end ot ihe fortnight he offered himself and 
fortune to her acceptance. 

“* Will you share my joys and sorrows, be the light 
and attraction of my home, Floy?” 

“7 didn’t want you to ask this question, Mr. Canby 
—I didn’t mean you should.” 

“TI had hoped differently—Can you not love me?” 

“Save as a friend, I cannot.” 

“May I ask your reason? I love you, and itin a 
sense gives me a right to sift and air my chance for 
winning your affection in return. Are you under 
any en t to ther?” 

“Nos sir, * her long lashes suddenly sweeping her 
rich cheeks, 

“Tnen ume .aay lead you to look more favorably 
on my suit?” 

“Though it is painful for me todo so, it is my 
kindest course to discourage your hope—I do not, 
never can give you my heart.” 

“Do not decide hastily. The moment you promise 
to be mine, I'll give up the claim I have on your un- 
cle’s home.” 

Do you think to bribe me into a union that en- 
tered into on such a basis, would only be productive 
of unhappiness to us both?” 

“But consider how painful it will be for Mr. Lan- 
don to remove from the roof that has sheltered him 
from infancy. How ean he meet his obligations to 
me?” 

“You are not worthy to be my husband, Mr. Can- 
by—you want me to do a great wrong to myself and 
you, and perhaps others—you want me to go to the 
altar when my heart is not mine to give. Iam free to 
own it, that you may see my refusal of you is right 
and kind. For my uncle’s sake, I would love you if 
I could; but, if you have any magnanimity of char- 
acter, you will not pain me by urging your suit any 
further. If you will grant us an extension of time, I 
think we can pay you all. Ashley is coming home 
in a month or two, and I am very sure the money 
will be forthcoming when he learns his step-father’s 
indebtediiess.” 

She was so ‘excited and earnest that she was not at 
all astonished when he said: 

“¥ became acquainted with this Ashley Stevens 
during my sojourn in India, and I, with my vast pos- 
sessions and acquirements am more than a match 
for him.” 

She was so incensed that she didn’t observe the sub- 
tle gleam of mischief sparkling on his countenance. 

* One of his little fingers is worth more to me than 
you and all your wealth.” 

“You love him?” 

** Yes, I do.” 

“ Bless you, Floy.” And he clasped her as if he had 
a right. 

“Let me go,” flushing with conflicting emotions. 

** Never, Floy, after sucha confession. Look here;” 
and he threw aside false wig and whiskers, and stood 
forth his natural self, changed somewhat by climate, 
and the years which had intervened since he left. 

“ Not in India!” 

“T came to Boston some three weeks ago, and ap- 
prised father of the fact.” 

You are a cheat.” 

** You said you loved me—I shan’t forget that.” 

* What made you resort to such duplicity?” 

“ The end justified the means.” 

“T thought Ashley Stevens was not given to cir- 
cumlocution.” 

“This is an exceptional instance. You needed a 
severe lesson, a practical waking-up to the tender 
passion, to make a woman of you.” 

“ Take care.” 

“Tt was so.” 

“Mr. lmpudence.” 

‘Will you be my wife?” 

“To save you from resorting to another subter- 
fuge, yes.—But about that mortgage, Mr. Canby ?” . 

Tt was actually so—father insisted on my taking 
it, but it is cancelled now.” 

* Amen!” said Uncle Thad, ‘who had stolen silent- 
ly upon the lovers. 

And so Floy Landon was won at last. 








. 
BEAUTY. 

Lord Byron observed, justly, that the best part of 
beauty is that which a picture cannot express. Lord 
Shaftesbury asserts that all beauty is truth. Trne 
features make the beauty of the face and true pro- 
portions the beauty of architecture, as true measure 
the harmony and mgpasic. In poetry whieh is allfable, 
truth is still the perfection. Fontenelle thus daintily 
compliments the sex when he eompares women and 
clocks—the latter serve to poimt out the hours, the 
former to make us forget them. There is a magic 
power in beauty, that all confess—a strange witchery 
that enchants us with a potency as irresistible as 
that of the magnet. Itis to the moral world what 
gravitation is to the physical. It is easier to write 
about beauty in women, and its all-pervading influ- 
ence, than to defime what it is. Women are the 
poetry of the world, in the same sense as the stars 





His store of anecdote | 


are the poetry of heaven. Clear, light giving, har- 
monious, they are the terrestrial planets that rule 
| the destinies of mankind, 





| There is a chap in Boston who is so tender-hearted 
| that he bursts into tears whenever he looks at his 
cast-off pantaloons. Anything that looks like suffer- 
| ing makes him “ bile over” in a mimute. He ought 
| to get rid of his bile. 
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A SERENADE. 
Beneath my darling's lattice 
I touch my light guitar, 
And hymn her, while the cat is 
My echo from afar. 


But hark, how, softly stealing, 
From yonder window creeps 

A long deep sound, revealing 
She sleeps—my lady sleeps! 


In one of the great clubs in Paris there has | 
desperate gambling bout, which lasted twelve | 
on each of three successive days. The players v 
young Russian and a Turkish grand selgneur 
very rich. The first night cost the Russian | 
francs; the following day he regained 20.000 fi 
the night following he again lost these 20,000 1) 


drew from the combat, with a net loss of 4° 
francs. 

Large stories are told of the profictency as a n 
man of Recorder Hackett, of New York. Any 
triends, it is said, will hold a penny between 
fingers and allow him to bit it at ten paces, wih: 
invariably does. 
tleman's cigar, while the cigar is in his mout! 
unvarying accuracy, and one of his principal » 
ments is to imitate William Tell, in shooting 
off his friends’ heads. 





says, “ Boston is chiefly distinguished for its \ 


critical piety, spacious Common, big organ, 
dated State House, and Ballou’s Monthly Mag 
A Dutchman at Decatur married a second 
about a week after the loss of wife No.1. T! 
bath following, the bride asked her lord to t 

| riding, and was duly “cut up” with the fi 
response, “ You tink I ride out mit anoder v 
soon after the death of mine frau? No, no.” 
“That's a tarnation tall horse,” said | . 
“Yes; I guess you can’t account for it,” rep! 
athan. “No how,” said Laidlaw. ‘ He be 
Hummins the livery man,” replied Jonatha 
his tallness comes through his baving been | 
highered (hired) every day for the last seven 
The great wonder in the State of Tow.. 
«* Walled Lake,” which is three feet higher t 
earth's surface, and occupies nineteen bund: 
It has not yet been ascertained where ¢ 





mains fresh and clear. 


The rapid promotion in the army since t 
illustrated by the following:—* Jobn,” sai i 
graver to his clerk, “take these visiting 
New Year's day up immediately to Major 
Now hurry; he may be made a brigadier g 
brevet before you get there, and then the. 
on our hands.” 

The Albany Argus says that a New Yor) 
has planned and is about building a rive 
constructed entirely out of Bessemer steel, ' 
to be 450 feet, the breadth 45 feet, and the 
ment 1700 tons. By constructing the stear 
peculiar model which he has planned, th. 
claims that with engines of ten th db 
he can secure a speed of at least thirty mil- 
The boat will date one th ad} 
and is to run, if successfully built, bet» 
York and Albany, making the trip in five 
We see it gfated that a Fond du Lac (V 
lately, in a fit of absence of mind, left bi 
locked the door, leaving his wife inside. - 
away nearly a day, he suddenly though! 
| had left his better half, and hastened to : 
but found she had extemporized an exit t' 
window, which was fortunately a low « 
back of the building. This is not quite » 
story told of a Milwaukee lawyer, who is 
locked another man’s wife into his office 
of absence of mind forgot to leave himsel! 
Says a wife in Cincinnati, whom ber b: 
advertised in consequence of “leaving 
beard,” and “that he would pay no debt+ 
tracting:”’—“‘I take this method of in! 
public that he never bad a bed; the boar. 
been furnished by myself, and as to any! 
me on his account, I know of no one who 
him. His credit has always been below p. 
£0, that he could not get trusted for bis « 
and now wears some of my under-clot 
back, slightly altered.” 

Winter sporte—sleighing, skating, cou, 
ing, blowing your nose, flourishing yo 
chiefs, buying lozenges, overshoes, an! 
“cough candy,” not to speak «f cayenne 
hot whiskey | bes, borse-blanket 
j and old stockings around your throat at 

Incredible as it may appear, there « 
in New York city for one hundred an 
and one hundred and fifty families, wh 
pied 6ach by at least eight ha dred pe: 
houses do not contain a single reom } 
ventilation, and are so dark, owing to # 
ment buildings, that on acloudy gay th 
neither see to read nor sew without arti 

During the past year nearly three b 
sand emigrants from Europe have le 
shores. Ata moderate estimate, the « 
of hard cash brought by them to this 
much tess than twenty millions of dolla 
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Writing from this city, a New York country » 


enterprise, magnificent harbor, crooked streets 


comes from, or where it goes to, yet it al. . 
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, if her heart had been free, 
ve won it. As he became 
entions were more pointed. 
ght he offered himself and 


ys and sorrows, be the light 
18, Floy?” 
isk this question, Mr. Canby 
1d.” 
ly—Can you not love me?” 
nnot.” 
n? I love you, and itin a 
) sift and air my chance for 
in return. Are you under 
“her?” 
shes suddenly sweeping her 


you to look more favorably 


‘\l for me todo so, it is my 
irage your hope—I do not, 
»” 


h 


. The moment you promise 
‘he claim I have on your un- 


6 me into a union that en- 

is, would only be productive 
' h?” 

tinfal it will be for Mr. Lan- 

* roof that has sheltered him 

n he meet his obligations to 


to be my husband, Mr. Can- 
@ great wrong to myself and 
rs—you want me to go to the 
not mine to give. Iam free to 
see my refusal of you is right 
le’s sake, I would love you if 
ve any magnanitity of char- 
1 me by urging your suit any 
‘ant us an extension of time, I 
all. Ashley is coming home 
1 I am very sure the money 
‘en he learns his step-father’s 


nd earnest that she was not at 
said: 

' ted with this Ashley Stevens 

india, and I, with my vast pos- 

aents am more than a match 


that she didn’t observe the sub- 

sparkling on his countenance. 
gers is worth more to me than 
th.” 


And he clasped her as if he had 


ng with conflicting emotions. 
such a confession. Look here ;” 
ise wig and whiskers, and stood 
changed somewhat by climate, 
‘.ad intervened since he left. 


some three weeks ago, and ap- 
et.” 


d me—I shan’t forget that.” 
esort to such duplicity?” 
the means.” 

y Stevens was not given to cir- 


‘tional instance. You needed a 
ctical waking-up to the tender 
oman of you.” 


wife?’? 
om resorting to another subter- 
it that mortgage, Mr. Canby ?” . 
o—father insisted on my taking 
| now.” 
icle Thad, who had stolen silent- 


lon was won at last. 





BEAUTY. 


ved, justly, that the best part of 
+l @ picture cannot express. Lord 
that all beauty is truth. True 
beauty of the face and true pro- 
’ of architecture, as true measure 
wasic. In poetry whieh is allfable, 
rfection. Fontenelle thus daintily 
ex when he compares women and 
serve to point out the hours, the 
3 forget them. There is a magic 
hat all confess—a strange witchery 
with a poteney as irresistible as 
t Itis to the moral world what 
‘he physical. It is easier to write 
omen, and its all-pervading influ- 
ime what it is. Women are the 
‘d, in the same sense as the stars 
heaven. Clear, light giving, har- 
the terrestrial planets that rule 
unkind, 


n Boston who is so tender-hearted 
» tears whenever he looks at his 
4. Anything that looks like suffer- 
vile over” in a minute. He ought 
1@. 









































\ had left his better half, and hastened to release her, 
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The V World in Winiature, 


A SERENADE. 


Beneath my darling’s lattice 
I touch my light guitar, 

And hymn her, while the cat is 
My echo from afar. 


But hark, how, softly stealing, 
From yonder window creeps 

A long deep sound, revealing 
She sleeps—my lady sleeps! 





In one of the great clubs in Paris there has been a 
desperate gambling bout, which lasted twelve hours 
on each of three successive days. The players werea 
young Russian and a Turkish grand seigneur, both 
very rich. The first night cost the Russian 150,000 
francs; the following day he regained 20,000 francs; 
the night following he again lost these 20,000 francs 
and 250,000 more. Russia then gave in, and with- 
drew from the combat, with a net loss of 400,000 
francs. 


Large stories are told of the proficiency as a marks- 
man of Recorder Hackett, of New York. Any of his 
triends, it is said, will hold a penny between their 
fingers and allow him to bit it at ten paces, which he 
invariably does. He can knock the ashes off a gen- 
tleman's cigar, while the cigar is in his mouth, with 
unvarying accuracy, and one of his principal amuse- 
ments is to imitate William Tell, in shooting — 
off his friends’ heads. 


Writing from this city, a New York country editor 
says, ‘ Boston is chiefly distinguished for its Yankee 
enterprise, magnificent harbor, crooked streets, hypo- 
critical piety, spacious Common, big organ, dilapi- 
dated State House, and Ballou’s Monthly Magazine.” 
A Dutchman at Decatur married a second wife in 
about a week after the loss of wife No.1. The Sab- 
bath following, the bride asked her lord to take her 
riding, and was duly “‘cut up” with the following 
response, ‘You tink I ride out mit anoder voman so 
soon after the death of mine frau? No, no.” 


“That’s a tarnation tall horse,” said Laidlaw. 
“ Yes; I guess you can’t account for it,” replied Jon- 
athan. ‘No how,” said Laidlaw. ‘ He belongs to 
Hummins the livery man,” replied Jonathan, ‘and 
his tallness comes through his paving been regularly 
‘highered (hired) every day for the last seven years.” 

The great wonder in the State of Iowa is the 
“* Walled Lake,” which is three feet higher than the 
earth’s surface, and occupies nineteen hundred acres. 
It has not yet been ascertained where the water 
comes from, or where it goes to, yet it always re- 
mains fresh and clear. 

The rapid promotion in the army since the war is 
illustrated by the following:—“ Jobn,” said an en- 
graver to his clerk, “take these visiting cards for 
New Year's day up immediately to Major Williams. 
Now hurry; he may be made a brigadier general by 
brevet before you get there, and then they’ll be left 
on our hands.” 


The Albany Argus says that a New York engineer 
has planned and is about building a river steamer, 
constructed entirely out of Bessemer steel, the length 
to be 450 feet, the breadth 45 feet, and the displace- 
ment 1700 tons. By constructing the steamer upon a 
peculiar model which he has planned, the engineer 
claims that with engines of ten thousand horse power 
he can secure a speed of at least thirty miles an hour. 
The boat will date one th d 
and is to run, if successfully built, between Mew 
York and Albany, making the trip in five hours. 

We see it gfated that a Fond du Lac (Wis.) lawyer 
lately, in a fit of absence of mind, left his office, and 
locked the door, leaving his wife inside. .After being 
away nearly a day, he suddenly thought where he 





but found she had extemporized an exit through the 
window, which was fortunately a low one, at the 
back of the building. This is not quite so bad as the 
story told of a Milwaukee lawyer, who is said to have 
locked another man’s wife into his office, but in a fit 
of absence of mind forgot to leave himself! 


Says a wife in Cincinnati, whom her husband had 
advertised in consequence of “leaving his bed and 
board,” and “that he would pay no debts of her con- 
tracting:”"—“I take this method of informing the 
public that he never had a bed; the board has always 
been furnished by myself, and as to anybody trusting 
me on his account, I know of no one who would trust 
him. His credit has always been below par—so much 
80, that he could not get trusted for his own shirting, 
and now wears some of my under-clothing on his 
back, slightly altered.” 

Winter sports—sleighing, skating, coughing, sneez- 
ing, blowing your nose, flourishing your handker- 


“cough candy,’ not to speak ef cayenne-pepper tea, 
hot whiskey punches, horse-blankets in day time, 
and old stockings around your throat at night.” 

Incredible as it may appear, there are tenements 
in New York city for one hundred and twenty-tive 
and one hundred and fifty families, which are occu- 
pied each by at least eight hu dred persons. These 
houses do not contain a single room having proper 
ventilation, and are so dark, owing to adjoining tene- 
ment buildings, that on acloudy glay the inmates can 
neither see to read nor sew without artificial light. 

Puring the past year nearly three hundred thou- 
sand emigrants from Europe have landed on our 
shores. Ata moderate estimate, the aggregate sum 
of hard cash brought by them to this country is not 


chiefs, buying lozenges, overshoes, and swallowing | By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. ‘Charles A. Whiting and Miss 


Bach 3 im- ittle, 


A cargo of wheat has ‘reached Philadelphia direct 
from San Francisco. 
The Boston school committee have refused to en- 
tirely abolish corporal punishment. 
Gloucester has lost fifteen fishing vessels during 
the past year. 
Thousands of dollars changed hands on the event 
of the ocean yacht race. 
Wendell Phillips is furious for the impeachment of 
the President. 
American travellers will miss the natty French 
troops who formed one of the features at Rome. 
The London Crystal Palace has been partly de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $900 000, 
The Boston Gas Company is making twenty-five 
per cent. out of every one thousand feet. 
We were sorry to observe that New Year’s day was 
not generallv regarded as a holiday. 
-Our legislature has commenced its annual session. 
From evils Lord deliver us! 
An European war is looked for by those who pre- 
tend to know. 
A banker of this city gave each of his clerks $1000 
as a Christmas present. ; 
The Austrian Admiral Tegthorff has arrived in 
this country. 
A re-organization of the Supreme Court is talked 
of. 
Galveston, Texas, has been surprised with a snow- 
storm. 
Ten cents for a hundred shares is the price of a 
certain oil stock. 
More than half the income tax comes frock three 
States—Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Genuine Japanese girls will serve coffee at the 
Paris Exhibition in a genuine Japanese cafe. 
No smoking allowed on Sundays in the streets of 
Memphis. 
The subject of propagating forests on the prairies 
in the Western States, is discussed. 
The Maine State prison is a self-sustaining institu- 
tion. 
road street, in Philadelphia, is ten miles long, 
with a width of 113 feet, and straight as an arrow. 
Governor Oglesby has declined to pardon Mollie 
Trussel. 
The salary of the mayor of Worcester has been 
raised to $1500 a year. 
Charred elephant’s foot is one of the “ rare dishes” 
indigenous to India. 
Southern Republicans are styled “ Hunk-a-dorian 
Chiefs ” by a New Orleans paper. 
The Italians are enjoying the luxury of a free news- 
paper press. 
The head of a murdered man, which had been bur- 
ied thirteen years, was brought into a French court. 
A serious conundrum—was the Sound steamer 
Commodore really a sound steamer? 
Thirty-one homicides and. sixty-one murders in 
New York last year—cheerful spot. 
Eight hundred barrels of oysters are consumed in 
New Orleans in one day. 
The fathers of Generals McClellan, Grant, Sherman, 
Sedgwick and Mansfield were born in Connecticut. 
A London lady having given birth to three chil- 
dren, has received £3 from the queen. 
There were two thousand horses slaughtered last 
year to supply Berlin with horse-flesh. 
Some communities in France are celebrated for 
never rearing children. 
France begins to feel that she is getting to bea 
little too much surrounded. 
Civilized man drinks $200,000,000 worth of cham- 
pagne every year. 
The whole number of wrecks reported in England 
during the past year is 2199. 
Some of the clergymen in St. Paul are paid not 
more than second-class desks in mercantile houses. 
One million six hundred thousand dollars are in- 
volved in an Illinois law-suit. 
Fifty-two persons were killed on the New York 
Central Railroad lust year. 


lations cut his throat. 
A Cincinnati paper expresses the opinion that cold 
weather is not a stimulant to matrimony. 


languages. 


in business. 








Baarringes. 


Tn this city, bv Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Francis Aymar, 
Jr., and Miss Lucie F. O'Reilly 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr.” ‘Francis J. Baxter and Miss C. 
Tillie Canney, of Fort W 





Mary A. Wheeler. 


ton and Miss Mary Hiisabeth Tewksbury 

At Charlestown, by Mr. Miles, Mr. Charles 8, 
Goss, of Cambridge, ADA Milss Carrie Mason 

At Portland, Me., by . Dr. Burgess, "Mr. John F. 
Wilson, of Wantinekow D. C., and Miss Clara D. Dyer. 


Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs. Ann Clark, 70: Mrs. Mehitable Bux- 
ton. 65; Mrs. Sarah Eliza Bradford, 27:_Mr. William B. 
Coffin, 50; Mr. Marcus Latham, 72: ‘Mr. Joseph L. Water- 
man, 42; at East Boston, Ss errs William Tisdale, 78. 

At Dorche ester, Mr. Caleb Dalton, 54. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Edward E. Folger, 30. 

At Malden, Mr. Edward Tufts, 

At Waltham, Mrs. Emily R. Lincoln. 28. 

At Stoneham, Mrs. Carrie McNeill, 27. 


At East Braintree, Mr. Francis A. a 26. 
At Walpole, Captain Pitts Smith, 74 














much fess than twenty millions of dollars. 
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A man in Chicago who had lost $40,000 in oil specu- 


The little French Prince Imperial speaks three 


The pardon-clerk at Washington is up to his ears 


At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. John Sax- 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 


No. 4.—-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: The 


@ Tory and his League. By SYLvAnus Coss, 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: wy The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIso 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Ountp 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 

GERRY. : 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WOOD aoe or, The Double 

Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN BAMED: :or, Par Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANuS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgs F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, zee Heir 

and the Usurper. By SYLvanus CoBB, JR 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

PooreE. 

No. 14.—-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. S. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The ia of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRING 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER? or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—TH, KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 

of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—-THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizuT. MuRRAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ors Mother Church 

Thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTI 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: ~ The Mystery of 

the ee By MARGARET BLovUN' 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of in A sad of 

the Groat Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIE 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: i Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’Cartn 
‘oO. 2%.—-THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, ed 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZzE.To: 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A "Thring 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNEL: 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Minnis Tal- 
isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES. 

No. 80.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorcs L. AIKEN. 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHne.u. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, zee Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAG: 

No. 34.-THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 

Ne. o5.-THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaretT 

LOUNT 

No. 36.-RED GOLD: or, The Bormit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of vd Otta- 
was. A ‘Tale ofthe West. By MA CARRA 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 
or’s See nd FRED. HUNTER. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet “of the onDwass By Ws. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MarGaRET 
BLountT. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceipt of Zen Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeRMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(GF The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISuERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisHERs, 





At Brattleburo’, Vt., Mr. Isaac Cary, 65. 


Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-jive cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. e 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, boa Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus CosB, JR. 
THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By Ciara AUGUSTA 
PP oe Atal or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
SEARLE pen OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By MavuRICcE SILINGSBY. 
THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. zoe: Terreved the Wil- 
derness. By MALCOLM J. Err 
THE BRIDE OF THE pny f} rril she Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The acaba of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
VULTURES: 0 or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
00: 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behina the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Beeret Crimes of 
Paris. By FRANCIS A. DuRIVAG 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LiguTgNANT MuRRAyY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. bred Secrets of the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcoitm J. 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A ‘oaed of 
Frontier ‘Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE 2 or, The Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, sgt Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES VERILL. 
i SEA GULL: or, The Witeh of phe North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: -. whe Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIVA 
THE FOREST BANGRA: et = Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr 
ne a ig ee or, The Video a Kontieeky. By 
THE OUTLAW: rey The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURR 
THE VENDETTA: 3 a Zhe Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DurivaG 
THE LEAGUE OF men : or, Piyetesios : the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HaREwoop Lexcu. 
ORPHA’S 1 Nh or, The Path of Error. 
By GeorcE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, whe Young Dragoon. By 
Epwakbs KEELER OLMSTEAD 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, Tee Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. Durivac 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfan of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or big | ty Myste: 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C mney. wd 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or. rn Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
JIG POTTER: or Rak h Si eton’s Prot 
By MatrTHeEw 8S. VinTON me. — 
THE VISCONTI: or, PB the Stranger. By 
AvsTiIn C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, Zhe ) Migstery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Dux 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The’ ™ sentenet 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVED AND LOST. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 
weer 


When the shades of even deepen, 
And the weary earth grows still, 
I view, on the disc of remembrance, 
Scenes that cause my heart to thrill; 
And one—a face whose brightness 
Is like to Eden-skies, 
While worlds of witchery shine out 
From a pair of azure eyes: 


Passes before my ‘wildered gaze, 
Like sweet though troublous dreams, 
Leaving my thoughts within a maze, 
While fancy real seems; 
Till I almost hear the pattering feet, 
And the tones all full of glee, 
The loving words of soft caress 
Whispered to none but me. 


But when the lamps are lighted, 
And figures, strange and tall, 

Appear in weird-like pictures 
Upon the parlor wall, 

I list in vain for a childish voice, 
And a merry, tripping tread, 

And burning tears fall thick and fast, 
As I think my doy is—dead. 


No more I hear the echo 
Of footsteps in the hall, 
‘Or listen gladly to the sports 
4 . Of kite, or top, or ball; 
For my 4arling's form is cold and white 
As frost or icy snow, 
. And the hopes die eut in my heart to-night, 
That came five years ago. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE MISCHIEF. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





NELLY FrNou sat in the corner reading the news- 
paper. To be sure, she was holding it upside-down ; 
but, then, that was no matter; for she was only five 
years: old, and didn’t know one letter from another. 
Still, she thought she was reading, for she did 
jist what other people do when they real, she 
looked, and moved her lips, and put on the wisest 
expression she could, Q@nee in a while she would 
peep rourd the side of the paper, to see if her mother 
wus looking at her. 

“I seesomebody peeping!” ker mother would say, 
then; at which Nelly would. bob her head back again, 
and read snore industriously than ever. 

But she wanted dreadfully to see; so she poked a lit- 
tle hole through the paper, and tried to look through 
that. She could nut, since the tip of the little finger 
that made the hole was very small, not much bigger 
thar nothing. So ehe poked in her thumbs, or 
“ frums,” she catled them, an:l made the place larger. 
Then she made another hole fur the other eye. It 
was nice fun pushing her little pointed fingers 

‘through the paper, they went so easy, and so she 
‘kept on doing it, and forgot to read. She would 
watch till her mother was leoking away, then she 
would give a quick poke at the paper with her fore- 
finger. If Mrs. Finch heard the sound, and looked 
to see what her little yirl was about, Nelly would 
raise her eyebrows, and put on such an innocent 
look that it was imopossible to think that she had 
done anything wrong. 

Yresently there was a sound of the street door 
opening aud shutting, and in a minute the door of 
the sitting-room opened, and « tall man came in. 

“@ papa!” sereamed Nelly, running to him. 

“* Who is this?” he asked, serenely, looking at her 
as if he had never seen her before. 

“i'm Nelly Finch,” says Nelly. 

“QO! well, if you’re Nelly Finch, come to me.” 

So he took a chair, and gave the little girl a toss on 
te his kuee. 

“ Who has got big blue eyes?” he asked, then. 

“Tis!” says Nelly. 

“+ Who has got dimpies in her knuckles, and in her 
elbows, and in her shoulders, and in her feet, and in 
her two cheeks, and im her chin?” was the next 
question. . 

“Tis!” says Nelly again. 

“ Aud who has yot little curls, as yellow as gold?” 
asked papa. 

“Tis!” 

“ Aud, now, who got mamma’s scissors, and went 
into the closet, so that nobody would see, and cut off 
one of those yellow curis frum her own naughty, lit- 
tle head?” asked the tall man, in an awful voice. 

Nelly raised her eyebrows, and puckered her 
mouth, and looked down, and twisted her fingers, 
and fidgeted, not knowing what to say. 

“Tell me this instant who it was!” commanded 
the big man, ih a gruff voice. 

“« T—I—I—guese 00 did,” said Nelly, in a very fine 
voice, just glancing up at him out of the corner of 
her eye, then looking very intently at the toe of her 
shoe. 

«Twas Nelly Finch!” cried the papa, opening his 
mouth very wide, and making a dive toward her as 
though he would swallow her up altogether. Then 
he wrapped her in his arms, and gave her such an 
awful squeeze that she screamed, and tried to pull 





“There, now, scud off,” he said, putting her down. 
“T want to read the paper. Give it to me, little 
daughter. There; off with you!” 

Mr. Finch unfolded out the paper, then looked at 
the coruer to see if it was that evening’s paper; then 
said: 

“Why what’s the matter with this paper? It’s 
full of holes!” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the mother, looking 
up from her sewing. 

And there was the paper, when he held it up, full 
of round holes, as near the size of Nelly’s eyes as she 
could guess; and her guesses were rather large- 
sized. ‘ 

“It’s that little Mischief!” exclaimed her mother, 
in vexation. ‘She hadit. Nelly—” 

But Nelly had shied out of the room at the first 
word, and was scuttling up stairs as fast as her little 
feet would carry her. 

“That child does try me to death!” her mother 
said. “I can’t keep her out of anything! Jane 
made twelve mince pies to-day, and when they were 
all ready for the oven. Nelly went down, and, when 
Jane’s back was turned, stuck her two thumbs into 
every oue of them, and they had to be baked with 
the prints of the thumbs in them! I don’t know 


what to do with her!”’ 


Meantimo Nelly had scampered up stairs to her 

mother’s chamber, and, after waiting a moment to 
see that ne one followed her, looked round to see 
what she could amuse herseif with. The first thing 
that caught her eye was a large toilet-cushion full of 
pins, and since she had been told that she must never 
touch the pin-cushien, she immediately took this 
down oft the table. Nelly was like some other little 
girls I Know, and always liked best to do what she 
was told not to do. 
Well, she first pushed all the pins close down to 
the cushion so that only the heads showed. Then 
she went into the next chamber where she slept, 
with the nursery-girl to take care of her, and, pulling 
the pins trom the cushion, one by one, stuck them 
ali into the middle of Bridget’s bed. Here she heard 
Bridget calling her. 

“ Nelly! Nelly! where are you? Yer mar wants 
ye to come down to tea.” . 

Nelly scampered back into her mother’s chamber 
and put the cushion on to the table again, and was 
standing in the middle of the room when Bridget 
came in. 

** What are ve up to now?” asked Bridget, supi- 
ciously. ‘‘O,the roguery! Come, uow, and let me 
brugh yer hairout. Wasn't ye ashamed ter poke holes 
in yer father’s paper? and I had ter go ’way down 
Howard street for another. Yer mother’s going to 
keep yer hands tied behind ye, if ye don’t behave 
yourself. Here, wait—let me pin—what’s become of 
the pins?” ~ 

Nelly made no reply, but looked at the empty 
cushion with a surprised stare, as if she wondered 
where they were gone. ‘ 

“ Now, Nelly Finch, you’ve been hidin’ them pins ! 
Come dewn stairs, and 1’! tell yer mar.” 

So Nelly was toted down stairs again, and Bridget 
made ber complaint. 7 

“J put six rows o’ pins in that cushion this very 
afternoon,” she concluded, “‘and now there aint one 
in it.” 

“ Well, well, let’s eat our supper in peace,” said 
Mr. Finch. : 

“But Nelly isn’t to have any cake, because she’s 

been naughty,” said her mother. 
Nelly said nothing, but ate her bread and butter, 
and pouted a little when the others tuok cake without 
offering her any. Her father put his piece on his 
plate, then stretched his hand to take the cup of tea 
which his wife was just going to pass him. Nelly sat 
beside her father, and as both of them were looking 
away from her, she saw her chance. I’m very sorry 
she was so naughty, but [ must tell the truth about 
it. Nelly made a quick snatch under her father’s arm 
and caught his piece of cake, which she began to eat 
just as fast as she could. Mr. Finch sat his cup 
down, put in cream and sugar, stirred them in, tasted 
his tea, then looked for his cake. Hedidn’t see it. 

“Why, I thought I took a piece of cake!” he said, 
in his own mind. “I don’t feel as though 1’d eaten 
it.” 

He concluded that he must be mistaken, and helped 
himself again. It was so nice that he began to pity 
Nelly for not having any. 

“Suppose we give her a little bit, mother?” he 
said. 

Mrs. Finch nodded her head, for she had been 
pitying Nelly, too; and then they both looked at the 
little girl. 

** Will you be good, if I give you a little piece of 
cake?” asked her father. 

Nelly tried to auswer, but what she meant to have 
said will never be known; fur her mouth was 8o full 
that she couldn’t get a word out possibly, but only 
made a sound as though she were choking, while she 
tried, with tears in her eyes,to get the cake swallowed. 

“¢ Whiy,she’s eating cake now!” said Nelly’s mother. 

“She took it from my plate!” said Nelly’s father. 
“That child will come to the gallows yet.” 

Well, the upshot of the matter was, that Nelly was 
marched off up stairs by Bridget, and put to bed. 
She laid there crying for a little while, and wonder- 
ing what was the use of so many things being naugh- 
ty. She couldn’t remember everything that was 
naughty. It was as much as she could dv to remem- 
ber not to slap her mother when she got angry, and 
not to make up faces at her father, and not to pull 
out Mrs. Blake’s baby’s eye-winkers when she got @ 





his hair. 





chance. These were enough for a little girl tive years 
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old toremember. Presently Nelly forgot her troubles, 
and went to sleep. 

About an hour afterwards Bridget came up stairs 
to go to bed. She turned up the gas and looked at 
Nelly, to see if she was all right. 

“Bless her!’? she whispered, kissing the child’s 
round cheek. “It was too bad to put her to bed 
cryin’, Hush, now! Let me put the blanket over 
yer swate little arms!”’ 

Then Bridget said her prayers, and put out the 
light, and got into bed. But, no sooner had she done 
, than she screamed and jumped ont again. For, 
you see, she had just pushed berselt through the six 
rows of pins that Nelly had stuck into ber bed. 

**O, musha! musha! What’s this in me bed? It’s 
cat’s claws from the top to the bottom of it! There 
isn’t a bit of skin left on me body but is scratched off. 
O! what'll I dointirely?” 

Of course, it wasn’t long before Bridget found ont 

what the matter was; and then she was so provoked 
that she couldn’t help going and giving Nelly a good 
shaking. But, by the next morning, all was forgiven ; 
and Bridget, finding that her wounds were not very . 
deep, said nothing about the pins to any one but 
Nelly. ‘ 
“If you ever do so again, then I’! run away, and 
hever come back to you!” said Bridget. “1 was 
most killed. O dear! dear!” And Bridget put her 
hands over her face, and pretended to be crying. 

Nelly looked at her a minute in silence, then 

threw her arms around Bridget’s neck, and cried as 
though her heart would break. ‘Don’t oo go!” she 
sobbed. ‘ Don’t oo go off, Bridget!” 
Then Bridget wiped her own eyes, and kissed and 
coaxed Nelly, and promised to stay with her a hun- 
dred years. And she felt so badly for having made 
Nelly cry, that she cut her out a long string of paper 
babies that would stand hand in hand. Thenshe 
gave her scissors and paper to cut some for herself. 

Nelly sat there cutting a)! sorts of things, out of 
paper, and her mother came into the nursery and 
found her so, 

** Don’t cut your dress, darling,” she said. “ And, 
Bridget, I want you to go down to Mrs, Blake’s for 
that cloak-pattern; Nelly can stay with me.” 

Bridget went off on her errand, and after a whifé 
Mrs. Finch’s sister came in, and the two ladies sat 
talking. For some time they hadn’t minded Nelly, 
but presently her mother noticed her absence. 

“Nelly?” she called; but there was no answer. 

“Now, that child is cutting up some shine or 
other,” she said, and got up to go in search of her. 

And where do you suppose she found her? After 
calling and searching in the other rooms, she came 
back into the nursery and caught a glimpse of a little 
blue frock behind the bed. 

‘You naughty girl!” cried her mother. “ Why 
didn’t you answer me? Come out! What are you 
doing in there?” 

It was quité dark in where Nelly was, for the tall 
head of the bed and the bed-curtain shadowed her, 
and her mother could scarcely see her round little 
white face upin the corner. Nelly came out very 
slowly, only one little shuffling step at a time, her 
mother having to call her three times before she got 
fairly in sight. And when she did come in sight, and 
stand there with her eyebrows raised, and her eyes 
cast down, and her mouth puckered all up, both her 
mother and her aunt screamed. Not a yellow curl 
was there on Nelly’s head. All her beautiful golden 
hair was hacked off as close to her head as she could 
cut it, only a ragged little bunch showing here and 
there. . 

Her mother flew at her, caught the scissors out of 
her hand, and gave her a good sound whipping on 
the spot. But Nelly’s bead looked so funny that her 
aunt couldn’t help laughing, and she d with 
laughter louder than Nelly screamed with crying. 

“OQ! what’s been at the child?” cried Bridget, 
when she came in. “ The rats has gnawed her.” | 

Mrs. Finch went behind the bed, and picked up 
the little yellow curls that were strewn all over the 
carpet there, and, bringing them out, sat down and 
cried over them. ‘“ I’d rather have given a hundred 
dollars!”’ she said. 

It would take me too long to try to tell you all 
Nelly’s didos, for she cut them almost as fast as I can 
tell. But I’ll tell you what she did only yesterday. 
It was wash-day, and both the gitls were down in 
the cellar washing, in the forenoon. Bridget had 
gone out to buy something for Mrs. Finch, who was 
lying in bed with teeth-ache, and Nelly was left to 
herself. To be sure, she had been set in a corner 
with a lot of playthings, aud told not to stir out of 
the place; but that made uo difference. As soon as 
she saw the way clear, she crept softly down stairs to 
the kitchen, and began to look about her. It was 
splendid, she thought, to have the room all to her- 
self. The breakfast things had all been lett on the 
table, for the girls were in a hurry to get their wash- 
ing out, and the bird-cage sat there, too. Bridget 
had been getting ready to clean, and freed the birds, 
when Mrs, Finch called her away. And people with 
teeth-ache can’t wait. 

Now Nelly remembered that the pussy always 
wanted to play with the birds, and that nobody 
would let him; and she resolved that he should have 
one good play now, while there was time. So she 
went and opened the store-room door, and called, 
“ Pussy! pussy!” 

Immediately a big gray cat came out, purring, and 
rubbing against Nelly, expecting to have something 
to eat. 








“Come and play with the’ birdies, pussy,” said 
Nelly, trotting back into the kitchen. 





bound on to the table. 
“Here, birdies,” suid Nelly, “‘here’s the pussy 
come to play with oo!” . 
But the poor birds didn’t seem delighted. They 
screamed, and flew about their cage, asthe cat struck 
at it with his paws and tried to get between the 
wires. Presently be pounded the door open, and, 
reaching in, stuck his claws into poor little Dick, and 
in less than a minute, there was nothing left of him 
but a few little yellow feathers. Nelly tried to save 
her pet, and pushed the cat, and cried; but it was of 
no use, 

denny, seeing the fate of her mate, flew ont of the 
eage, and went uttering and screaming about the 
Ttoom. But it did her no service, As soonas Dick 
was disposed of, the pussy set her great yellow eyes 
on Jenny, and began a race after her. 
Poor Nelly! Then she was sorry enough for what 
she haddone. She ran screaming to the laundry 
stairs, and ca)led the girls; but it was some time be- 
fore they heard; and when they did and cawe up, 
there were a few more yellow feathers on the floor, 
and no bird to be seen, and pussy sat in the chimney 
comer licking his chops, 


BHumors of the Bay. 


A DISGUSTED FRENCHMAN. 
A’Frenchman in this country, who was little ac- 
quainted with horse-jockeys or horse-flesh, was 
grievously taken in in the purchase of a steed. He 
gave one hundred dollars for a miserable jade of an 
old mare that had been fattened up to sell, and turn- 
ed out to be ringboned, spavined, blind and wind- 
broken. The French svon di ered that he 
had been used up in the trade, and went to request 
the jockey to take back the animal and refund the 
money. 

“ Sare,” said he, ‘1 have fetched baek de mare 
horse vat you sell me, and I vant de money in my 
pocket back. : 

“ Your poeket back?” returned the jockey, feigning 
surprise. ‘I don’t understand you.” 

You stand under me,” said the Frenchman, be- 
ginning to gesticulate furiously; “you stand under 
me—sare, ty gar—you be von grand rasvalle—you be 
like Sam—like Sam—vat you eal! de little mountain?” 

“Sam Hill, [ suppose you mean,” said the jockey. 

“Oui, monsieur—Sam de Hill—yes sare, you be 
like two Sam Hill. You sel? me one mare for one 
hundred dollars—and he no vorth van hundred cent, 
by gar?’ ‘ 

“ Why, what was the matter with the beast?” 

“ Mattair! sacre! mattair, did you say? Vy, he’s 
all mattair—he no go at all—he got no leg, no feet, no 
wind—he be blind like one stone mit his eyes—he no 
see hobody vid dat eye—he goes v’heeze-o, v’heeze-o, 
like one forge hammer bellows—he go limp, limp—he 
never go over all the ground—he no travel two mile 
in three day. Oui sare, he is one grand sheat—you 
must take him, and fund de money. back.” 

“ Refund the money? Ono,1 coukd not think of 
such a thing.” 

“Vat! You no fand me back the money? You 
sheat me vid one hundred dollaire horse dat not go at 
all.” 

“I never promised you that she woukl go.” 

“ By gar! vat is ove horse good for ven he no go? 
He no better as one dead schackaes, by gar! Vill 
you, sare, take the mare horse back, and give me my 
money vat you pay for him?” 

“No sir, I cannot; ’twas a fair bargain; your eyes 
were your own market, ai we gentlemen of the turf 
say.” 

“ Gentlemen de tarf! You be no gentlemen at all 
—you be notarf. Mon Dieu! you be one grand Turk 
—you sacredam deceptionee You sheat your own 
born mudder; you play your rascalle tricks on your 
own gotten fadder; you have no principaile.” 

“ The interest is what I go for.’” 

“* Yes sare, your interest is no principaile. You be 
von grand rascalle sheat.”” 

Failing to obtain redress from the jockey, the poor 
Frenchman sent bis “ mare horse” to the auctioneer 
to be sold. But ho seemed to be a great jockey, for 
he took good care that the fees for selling should eat 
up the price he got for the steed. 

“ By gar,” said the Frenchman, when relating the 
story, ‘‘1 be sheated all round. De jockey horse he 
sheat me in trade, and de auctioneer he sheat me in 
dispose of the hanamile; he sells the mare horse for 
ten dollars, and be gar, he sharzed me ‘eleven dol- 
laire for sell him,’ Mon Dieu, so I be take all round 
in. I lose "leven and one hundred dollaire in my 

pocket clear for one sacre dam limp, limp vheeze 
vind, not see at all, good for noting shape of a mare 
horse vorse as nineteen dead shackass, by gar.” 


A SENSIBLE JUDGE. 


On a trial for an assault which took place at the 
assizes, some years since, 8 medical witness, in giv- 
ing his evidence, informed the court that, on exam- 




















orbit, with great extravasation of blood, and ec- 


was ina tumefied state. There was also consider- 
able abrasion of the cuticle.” 

Judge—“ You mean, I suppose, that the man had 
@ black eye?” . 

Witness—“ Yes.” 

Judge—‘ Then why not say so at once, in as few 





The moment the cat saw the cage, his eyes began 


words as possible?” 





























ining the prosecutor, he found him suffering from a | 
“severe contusion of the INteguments under the left | 


chymosis in the surrounding cellular tissue, which | 3 
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Long rays of 
crimson brightened the sombre peaks of 
follaged pines, stretching away to the o:. 
4 of grim sentinels. It was a sparsely-set 
neighborhood, with scarce half a dog 


weird, uncanny look about them. 

Aleck Gray walked with a brisk step, ; 
once to see if any smoke yet arove from . 

{ boring chimneys. But only the distant . 
cock, and the faint tinkle of @ cow-bel. 


and chill, aided, perhaps, by the oppree . 
and involuntarily quickened hissteps. 1 


at Fairhaven at six o'clock. There was 
little strange about this business. The« 


bearded. The eyes were blue-black, 

tays in them, and the white, even teeth : 

of setting themselves into the thin, scar!. 
you looked, half expecting to see the 

through the delicate skin, The lady, ont 

was slight, sunny-haired and sunny-e 

soft, sea-shell pink continually coming « 

her face. She had « pretty, balf-—cbil. 

fluttering about one, and while her con. 
versed with the host upon various: matte 

dr@wn an ottoman up before the loange 

Gray reclined, and was tenderly smoothi, 

little dainty hand, the soft brown hair of . 
chatting lessly and rily of the cou 

she now saw for the @rst time. 

“It must be socharming,” she said, ‘ 
one’s neighbors,” adding, laughingly: - 
me some of their names; I have « fanc) 
new names, which reminds me,” an a 
coming into her face, “that I do no 
yours!” 

“Do not?” in « surprised voice, and 
ing at herself for asking the question. 

—I forgot that we were strangers,” smil\_, 
the merry face bending over her, and |. 
she bad always known the girl, with he 
ish, half-womanly ways. “I fear my wv. 
sound very ‘new ’ to you. it isa verycou.. 
Ellen Gray; very simple, is it not?” 

The girl cast a quick look at her com, 
did not seem to mind, otherwise than 
handsome teeth more sharpiy into bis li; 

“Ellen Gray,” she aaid, slowly, with 
fondness breathing through each syl! 
pretty it is; just the name I should hav 
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sigh of awakening life. He shivered wit. 


mile walk before him, having engaged to. 


; gentlewan and lady had driven up to bi. ae h 
asked for dinner for themselves and } 
genuine country hospitality, they bad ; 
welcome to the bountiful dinner which . —e 
ruddy-cheeked “help” had Just place. ..... , 
table. The gentioman was tall, of acle. . ....:, : 
complexion, with dark, straight hair, " 





